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REVIEWS. 





Tales of an American Landlord ; containing 
Sketches of Life south of the Potomac, 
New York. 1824. 2 vols. , 


We read American novels, and indeed 
American works of any kind, with a deter- 
mination to be as well pleased, and to think 
and speak as well of them as our taste and 
conscience will permit, and hold it but a 
venial error, to allow ourselves to be a little 
unduly biassed in favour of home manufac- 
tures. We feel reluctant, therefore, to pass 
an unfavourable judgment on the work be- 
fore us. We think the author has read and 
admired the novels of the Scottish Unknown, 
till he has persuaded himself (no uncommon 


mistake, by the way,) that he is able to write | 


something of the same kind ; but, if we may 
judge by this specimen, he has assuredly 
mistaken his vocation. 


Svo. ~*~ 


It is not enough to | 
be delighted with the works of the novelist | 
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make it prudent to tempt their forbear- 
ance. : 

We drop these intimations, upon the 
principle of the economy of preventive 
measures, for the benefit of our imaginative 
countrymen and countrywomen; desiring 
them in a friendly way, to lay it to heart,— 
especially the latter. We are indeed too 
chivalrous, knowingly, to war with the fair 
sex; but the ladies, in these cases, do not 
always favour us with their names, and we, 
on our part, make no pretensions to the 
spirit of divination. Thus, it may chance, that 
in belabouring some offending wearer of the 
cloak of darkness our lashes may fall upon 
forms no Way calculated to endure them, and 
shatter nerves which nature never strung 
for rude encounters. We advise the fair 
authors, therefore, in all cases, to let a little 
of the blue investment peep out from beneath 
the sable coverture ;—just to make patent 
so much of an azure instep, as will enable 
us to account satisfactorily to our readers, 


of the North, nor even to have them by | for our mansuetude in the cases supposed 


heart. There are many readers in the same | 


The leading characters, in these Tales, 


case, who have never suspected themselves | are Colonel Berkley, a profane man of the 
of possessing the ability to imitate the ob-| world; his son George, a religious young 
jects of their admiration; as there are others, | man; an old methodist preacher; Mrs Bel- 
who, notwithstanding a secret feeling, that | cour, and her two daughters, Maria and 
they are not altogether inadequate, content | Eliza; Lord Umberdale, an English noble- 
themselves with imagining the ease of an! man; Mr Arley, his brother, a dissipated 


attempt which they never have, nor ever | spendthrift; Mr Courtal, a lawyer; Colonel | 


| will make, and live and die in the conscious- Hopewell, an old soldier; and Marmaduke 
ness, that they could astonish and delight | Scott, a Scotch clergyman. 


the world, if they would. 


Miss Eliza Belcour is contracted by her 


Now and then it happens, however, as | parents, in her infancy, to George Berkley, 
in the present instance, that the amuteur whom she has never known, and of course 
shakes off that wholesome disposition to | dislikes. She falls in love with an unknown 
procrastination, which has protected the | young gentleman, who turnsout to be George 
reading Community from many a volume, | Berkley, in time to reconcile her duty and 


which, like Basil’s Journal, only waited 
for to-morrow; shuts his eyes to the 


| 


} 


dangers, which lurk behind the periodical | 


presses of the time; ventures to put forth 
his twin volumes in fair paper covers, blue, 
yellow, or marble, as the case may be, and 
Waits, in trembling anxiety, to see from 


his literary offspring. In general, the 


inclination. Her sister, in like manner, 
gives her heart tothe Honourable Mr Arley, 
who, having disencumbered himself of his 
property in England, and, flying from the 
terrors of the law at home, appears in 
America under the assumed name of Percy, 


| associates himself with a gang of sharpers, 
what quarter the critic is to spring upon) 


| of Miss Belcour. 


American author escapes easily. The public | 


read and forget, his friends praise, and the | 


reviewer lays a patriotic and gentle hand | 


upon the harmless ephemera. These are 
halcyon days for poets and tale-tellers; but 
they should remember, that they hold their 
privileges by a precarious tenure ; that the 
nationality of critics is but a broken reed to 
rest upon; that the nature of these animals 
is not longsuffering; and that, however 
gentle and playful they may appear in 
particular circumstances, their disposition 
to rend a hapless scribbler, is a too well 





and lays siege to the affections and fortune 
Some remains of honour 
protect her from the consequences of this 
plot, and it is afterwards discovered to her 
by an accident, which consigns Mr Arley 
to temporary confinement. In the mean 
time, Lord Umberdale appears on the stage, 
seeking his dissipated brother. In the course 
of his search, he meets, and becomes enam- 
oured of Maria,—who transfers her regard 
to him, with a facility which can hardly be 
excused by his personal likeness to her for- 
mer suitor. Before an actual declaration 
takes place, circumstances bring the broth- 
ers in contact; a reconciliation is the result; 


authenticated trait in their character, to} Mr Arley repsnts, reforms, and marries 


41 





Maria, whose original flame has revived, 
while Lord Umberdale returns to England 
with the willow. 

Such is a general outline of the story, 
which we cannot think very interesting. 
We are too well experienced in the con- 
trivances of novelists, to be much enter- 
tained by complicated plots and incognito 
heroes. With respect to the individual 
characters, we think Colonel Berkley’s 
conversion improbable, while his son is at 
best an object of very cool approbation. 
Mrs Belcour manceuvres, as the mother in 
the novels of all ages has mancuvred, but 
with little spirit and little ingenuity; the 
daughters are good girls enough, but noth- 
ing more; Mr Courtal is a very unsuccess- 
ful attempt to imitate Counsellor Pleydell; 
and the clergyman is a caricature, which 
bears as much likeness to life as caricatures 
generally do. . 

But the principal objection to this work, \ 
is the perpetual and undisguised attempt at 
imitation. Almost every sentence is framed 
so as to remind us of the god of the author’s 
idolatry. We mean every original sentence, 
for we might almost call the work a cento, 
so abundant are the quotations from Scott, 
Shakspeare, and others. It should have 
been considered, that, though an occasional 
quotation or allusion, like a jewel judiciously 
placed, may set off what would be agreeable 
without it; a profusion of ornaments adds 
nothing to beauty, and renders homeliness 
only more remarkable; and that, while 
memory may assist talents, and reading 
minister to invention,—they can seldom 
conceal their defects, and never supply 
their places. , 

We object further to the offence against 
poetical justice, in the dénouement of the 
tale; Lord Umberdale is despatched in sor- 
row, and Arley carries off the prize, for 
which both contended. Whether marriage, 
with the object of one’s affection, be the most 
valuable blessing and reward offered in this 
sublunary scene, or not, is a question about 
which opinions differ materially. The af- 
firmative, however, is pretty generally ad- 
mitted in Utopia, of which country the 
characters, and, by courtesy, the writers 
of novels, must be considered citizens. To 
‘this reward, therefore, the nobleman, who is 
represented as uniformly virtuous, had the 
clearest title, and it is at once contrary to 
the law of the land alluded to, and in opposi- 
tion to the dictates of the moral sense of any 
land, to award it to one, whose only claim 
is founded on good feelings whose dictates 
have been generally disregarded, and a 
recent conversion which may possibly be 
permanent. We mention another objection 
with considerable hesitation. It is founded 
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find a heart that will break as a glass that will not.’ 
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on the religious character of the work. We 
allude to this with reluctance, because there 
are few things more suspicious than a zeal 
against supposed mistaken opinions in reli- 
gion. An attack upon forms sometimes 
conceals, and, what is nearly as important, 
is offen supposed to conceal an unfriendly 
feeling, or at least a want of regard to the 
substance. Our remarks on this head must 
therefore be brief, and, we trust, will not be 
misunderstood. 

We are of opinion, that one of the objects 
of this work is to recommend certain relig- 
ious views and feelings, concerning the bene- 
fit and ultimate tendency of which, men think 
very differently ; and that works of imagina- 
tion are out of their place on such debateable 
ground. There isa great deal, and we hope 
itis the most important part of our religion, 
about which the wise and good of all sects 
and parties are agreed, and the necessity 
and benefit of which should be enforced, or 
insinuated, in any way that has any chance 











of being effectual; but we think it a ques- 
tionable policy to diminish this chance, by 
shackling what is undisputed, with any 
thing, of which the utility is matter of 
serious controversy. 

Our readers may expect, after this long 
discussion, that we should offer some illus- 
tration of our opinions in the shape of ex- 
tracts. With this demand, however reason- 
able, we find some difficulty in complying, 
since our objections are of such a general 
nature, that their force is to be estimated 
by a perusal of the whole, or a large part 
of the work, rather than by that of insu- 
lated portions. One selection, however, we 
shall make, as it serves to illustrate our 
criticism on the character of Mr Courtal. 
The reader will understand that Miss Bel- 
cour has been run away with by a mare, 
whom the lawyer had incautiously pur- 
chased, and still more incautiously recom- 
mended for her riding. She has been 
rescued from a perilous situation by Percy, 
with whom she is found in a cottage by Mr 
Courtal; who expresses his relief at the 
discovery in strong terms, to which she re- 
plies as follows. 

‘I am safe, quite safe,’ said the young lady, 
scarcely less affected than himself, at beholding an 
emotion so unexpected: ‘I was so fortunate as to 
leap off at a spot where I found this gentleman, 
by whose polite attention I have escaped exposure 


to this storm.’ 
‘The gentleman,’ said Mr Courtal, endeavouring 
to recover his usual manner, ‘ wasin luck. Well, 


gun,’ my horse, who, I assure you, has taken a | 
sweepstakes in his time, limped as if he had been 
shot. It was enchantment—it could not be else.’ 

‘Can you form any rational conjecture,’ said 
Percy, laughing, *‘ what necromantic sage hath 
played you so foul a trick ” 

‘Yes, truly,’ replied Mr Courtal; ‘some sage 
Urganda, who had erewhile been the guardian of | 
Amadis de Gaul, or Don Belianis of Greece, or 
Fleximarte of Hyrcania, or haply Beldonivos of 
the mountain—fellows that went about righting of 
wrongs and redressing of grievances, and behanged 
to them, without submitting the cases to trial by 
jury—envious of the happiness of one, whose vo- 
cation it is to stop such unlawful and irregular 
modes of administering justice—hath played me | 
this prank.’ 

‘ But be serious, Mr Courtal,’ said Maria, ‘ and 
tell me how you lost sight of me.’ 

‘If I were to be as serious as a man with a gray 
mare in his house—(out upon all gray mares, I say, 
at board or at manger)—I could not alter one tittle 
of my tale. My horse went unaccountably lame, 
and on entering the wood I found I had lost you. 
A young cockatrice of a boy—(I trust I may see the 
lying limb of Satan before a grand jury some day or 
other)—gave me a wrong direction, which led me, 
ere I was aware, to a piece of swampy ground— 
crossed, and cut, and slashed by ditches half drained. 
In short, after having been stained with the varia- 





| tion of an hundred mudholes, I at length got through, 


and by mere good luck made my way to this house— | 
pelted indeed by the pitiless storm—but, finding you | 
safe, most incomparable lady, | have only to add, | 
“ begone, my cares, I give you to the wind.”’ 

The words marked by italics, in this ex- 
tract, which many of our readers will recog- 
nise as those of Counsellor Pleydell, are 
not distinguished in the novel by marks of 
quotation. This liberty can only be de- 
fended by considering the Scottish novels 
as standing on the same ground with Shak- 
speare, or other acknowledged classics—an 
assumption which we can hardly admit, at 
so early a period of their immortality. 








this is his day—another may be mine. He will 
mark it, [ doubt not, with a white stone: though I | 
never yet knew these ‘“ speluncam Dido, dux et | 
T'rojaaus eandum” affairs come to much good. | 
There are no limbs broke, yet there may be a 
breaking of something else—eh, Percy!’ 

Mr Percy said, with gravity, he hoped there was 
nothing to apprehend. 

‘Oh, | dave believe, on second thoughts, there is 
not. You will escape scot-free, for tvs as hard to 


Mr Percy made an unsuccessful effort to smile 
at this sally, and then asked how it happened Mr 
Courtal lost sight of the lady. 

‘By enchantment,’ said Mr Courtal; ‘which, if 
any gentleman, knight, or even ‘squire denies, I 
appeal him to the combat. Why, sir, when the 
witch of a mare which Miss Belcour rode, flew 
away, as Pindar says, * light as a bullet from a 





Suggestions on Education; relating partic- 
ularly to the Method of Instruction com- 
monly adopted in Geography, History, 
Grammar, Logic, and the Classics. New 
Haven. 1823. 


“‘ We should then have reason to hope well 
of the sciences, when we rise, by continued 
steps, to inferior axioms, and then to the mid- 
dle, and only at last to the most general.” 
We have repeatedly intimated our belief, 
that the spirit of this remark of Bacon’s was 
intended, by its illustrious author, to have an 
application coextensive with human knowl- 
edge. He never meant that analysis 
should be restricted to the science of mat- 
ter, and excluded from that of mind. Could 
that venerable lawgiver in philosophy rise 
from the stillness of his grave, and look 
upon the occupations of scientific men of 
our day, he would, we imagine, be fully as 
much puzzled as pleased. He would find 
that, whilst his method of investigation was 
extolled to the highest, his track in the 
paths of science professedly followed with 
undeyiating constancy, his name adorned 
with every epithet of human eloquence, 
and his memory almost worshipped, his 
authority was really acknowledged in but 


‘oped in most school books. 
exceptions, very 


purely mental; and that, with regard to 
the mind and its operations, people were 
content to grope on in the old way, as in- 
different to the analytic method, as if Ba- 
con had never thought nor written. But 
nothing, we presume, would strike this 
father of experimental philosophy with 
more astonishment than the fact, that, by 
common consent, his method had been ex- 
cluded from the process of instruction; 
that where he might have expected his 
views to be best appreciated and most 
readily embraced, and where they could 
most speedily and effectually have accom- 
plished a revolution in the history of human 
knowledge, they had been treated with the 
utmost heglect. 

To be satisfied that our statement of the 
case is no exaggeration, one has but to 
cast a glance at the method of instruction 
adopted in most of our schools, and devel- 
With a few 
lately introduced, the 
learner is first presented with a general or 
synthetic view of the science he is study- 
ing, and afterwards with the particulars of 
which it consists; a course which com- 
pletely inverts the order of our quotation 
from Bacon. 

Let others think as they may, we have, 
for our own part, no hesitation in avowing 
our conviction, that, in the business of in- 
struction, days and years of valuable time 
are commonly mispent in following the 
course prescribed by systematized error, 
and that the true method of teaching is but 
dawning upon us. We are sanguine enough, 
however, to believe that the light which is 
now glimmering upon this subject, will 
soon cast a fuller radiance ; and when this 


| shall be, what improvements, what discove- 


ries in science, may we not expect from 
minds which, from their first glimpses of 
knowledge up to their highest acquirements, 
have been trained and formed by the dis- 
cipline of analysis? 

We would not, however, be understood 
as saying that the synthetic method is use- 
less,—far from it. Synthesis is an excel- 
lent, an indispensable thing in its place; 
that is to say, as the best method of reca- 
pttulating and reviewing what we have 
learned,—not however as the best way to 
acquire knowledge. Every treatise intend- 
ed for the communication of knowledge to 
the young, should no doubt contain a syn- 
thetic view of its subject; but this view 
should follow, and not precede the analysis, 
— it should be found at the end, and not at the 
beginning of the book. For a specimen of 
this arrangement, we might refer our read- 
ers to the Latin Grammar, published by the 
author of the pamphlet now beiore us, and 
reviewed in the Gazette for October Ist. 
In that work, an analysis of every depart- 
ment of Latin grammar is first given; and, 
at the end of every part, and at the conclu- 
sion of the whole, is an interrogatory syn- 
thesis. This is the natural and untramel- 
led order of the mind, in the acquisition of 





one department; that, whilst his sway was 
undisputed in natural science, there was 
the utmost aversion to it in whatever is 


knowledge. The subject is, in the first 
| place, reduced to its simplest parts: these 
; are studied, one by one; and when the 
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science has been, in this way, thoroughly ; mind is accessible to instruction, and where objects 

analyzed, to arrange the whole matter syn- | 4T¢ accessible to the mind. 

thetically, is a useful exercise both of the Geography is the first branch of educa- 

judgment and of the memory. Ina word,| tion to which the author would apply “a 

we believe analysis to be the only true| more practical and interesting method of 

method of acquiring knowledge, whether | instruction.” 

the learner is a child or a philosopher, and} Qn the existing plan of instruction in this branch, 

synthesis the best and the easiest way of| a book professedly simplified to the capacity of 

retaining what is acquired. children, is put into the hands of the young begin- 
We have been led into these remarks by | "€: He opens it for his first lesson, and finds it 


the pamphlet before us. The title page of | begin with a view of the universe, or an exposition 
} 8. 


; of the Newtonian system, involving mathematical 
the essay willshow that the contents are | teyms which are of course utterly unintelligible to 


ofavery miscellaneous character,—perhaps | him; and when his lesson is got and recited, he 
too much so. It would have been better | knows just as little of practical geography as be- 
for the author to have restricted himself! fore. There are two positive objections to this 
to the advantages of the analytic method, | mode of instruction. It degrades the operations of 


; h Still. | the mind into mere unmeaning rote. It opposes 
in the sciences on which he touches. Stl, | ihe great principles of scientific research, which 


we like to see practical remarks in any | are acknowledged in every other mental pursuit. 
form, on a subject so important; and some | It is, in fact, nothing but an adherence to the ex- 
of those which are presented in this pam- | pena dap emer made a knowledge ofgenerals 
phlet may be very useful in places where a sure key to the understanding of Senses Fe 
education has not attained even to the reg The plan suggested by the author is too 
gree of practical excellence which it has | long for insertion. It amounts however to 
in our vicinity. We will confine ourselves, | this. Instead of beginning with geography, 
however, to those parts of the essay which | let a child learn, in the first place, the de- 
advocate the analytic method of instruc- | tails of topography as applied to the place 
tion. We fully agree with the author, | of his natrvity or of his residence. When 
that if Locke’s definition of the purposes | he is become familiar with these, let him 
of education is correct, most scheol books | proceed to chorography, and become ac- 
and most teachers are wrong. quainted with every thing which it should 
Locke represents education as intended to oe teach him regarding his own state and coun- 
duce two results—to facilitate, first, the acquisition, | try. Let him, last of all, take up geogra- 
secondly, the communication of knowledge. Now, | phy, and begin, not at Herschel, nor at the 
would it naturally be beliewed that, in the face of; Sun, but at the quarter of the world in 
this correct and simple arrangement, the superin-| which he lives, and so extend his knowl- 








tendants of education would, through ignorance or | 
negligence, invert the order of the abovemention- | 
ed points, and thus involve themselves in the ab- | 


i : .* 1 : ~ j } , } 
surdity of teaching youth to express ideas, before | Constitute a synthesis. 


teaching them to think? 
‘Turn to almost any school, and you will find the 
answer, when yau see that the first book which is | 
put into the hands of a child that has just learned | 
to read, isan English Grammar, from which the | 
scholar is to learn the rts of speaking and writing. | 
The order of nature is, first learn to think, and 
then learn to communicate your thoughts; but the 
order of education is, first learn to communicate | 
your thoughts, and then learn to think. 


The usual plea in justification of the com- 
mon method of instruction is, that in early 
childhood something is wanted, on which to 
exercise and discipline the mind; that it is 
no matter what you take for this purpose ; 
and that at any rate the languages suit it 
very well. Now it is true that we do want 
something on which to discipline the raw 
mind; but do we therefore want the hard- 
est exercise that we can select? Because 
bodily exercise is beneficial to the health | 


of children, do we set them to hard la-| 
bour ? 


Another view of this subject will make it plain, 
that the present arrangement of education leads 
the mind in a direction contrary to the order of na- 
ture. The young learner is introduced first into | 

! 
| 


the mental, and then into the material world. Now 
the first glimpses of thought and the first awaken- 
ing of curiosity, in the mind of a child, are caused | 
by external objects. The movemerts of thought 
pass unconscious and unheeded, at that early stage 
of being, in which all that is interesting in exist- 
ence is bounded by the circle of the senses. Iy- 
tellectual objects appear only as a shadowy some- 
thing, which never rises inte any thing more def- 
nite than the form of mystery. Education, there- 





eee ae eS 


fore, must not begin here ; it must begin where the 


edge of the science, till he is able to take 


But what is the fact? | child in Boston would be taught, first, the 


_ thence, to the state, and to the Union. In 
_this way a thorough foundation would be 


those general views of the subject, which 
On this plan, a 


situation of his native city, then every in- 
teresting and instructive particular which 
usually enters into a topographical sketch. 
He would then proceed to the county; 


laid for subsequent enlargement of his geo- 
graphical knowledge; and, in the mean 
time, he would be put in possession of a com- 
piete practical acquaintance with what is 
most useful to him in the science he is ac- 
quiring. We should like much to see such 
a course adopted with a class of learners. 
We feel persuaded, that if a fair specimen 
of this kind could be exhibited, it would af- 
ford the best argument for practical ana- 
lytic instruction, that its advocates could 


present. We agree with the author in say- 
ing that 


commends a similar course of lessons. We 
are fully convinced that it would be much 
more entertaining and useful to the schol- 
ars of all our schools, to begin with the 
history of Boston, instead of the origin of 
the human race, the origin of society, and 
the other remote topics usually discussed at 
the commencement of a course of general 
history. In Blair’s “ Mother’s Catechism,” 
we have a good specimen of the plana re- 
commended, applied to the instruction of 
very young children. 





A Musical Biography: or, Sketches of the 
Lives and Writings of Eminent Musical 
Characters. Interspersed with an Epitome 
of Interesting Musical Matter. Collated 
and compiled by John R. Parker. Bos- 
ton. 1825. 8vo. pp. 250. 


We need not the weighty authority of Dr 
Johnson to persuade us, that no kind of 
reading is so generally interesting as biog- 
raphy. If tolerably well-written, the life of 
an eminent man, whether he be distinguished 
from the commonalty by his character or 
by the events of his life, can hardly fail to 
interest and gratify all classes of readers. 
Every one, whose mind is forcibly bent into 
a peculiar direction by his habits of intel- 
lectual action and enjoyment, will have 
necessarily his favourite books and studies. 
The metaphysician loves to pore over the 
last work of some mighty master in “ the 
science of puzzling and being puzzled ;”’— 
the natural philosopher or historian leaves 
mind for matter, and finds no pleasure in 
bewildering himself with the vague uncer- 
tainties of the intellectual world ;—and the 
statesman or politician feels a complacent 
contempt for ail pursuits which are no way 
connected with public matters, and throw 
no light upon the noble art of getting up in 
the world. But all these classes are limited, 
and the books which are made for them are 
made for none beside them. With the his- 
tories of individuals, of their actions, their 
fortunes, their conditions, it is far otherwise. 
D’Israeli remarks, in his Curiosities of Lit- 
erature, if we do not misrecollect, that, ex- 
cepting the Bible, no books have passed 
through so many editions as Robinson Cru- 
soe and The Pilgrim’s Progress ; now both of 
these books relate purely to fictitious events, 
and one is strictly allegorical; but they are 
still of the nature of biographies. All per- 
sonal tales, all stories which tell of remark- 
able incidents that befel individuals, or 








This mode of teaching geography, besides being 
adapted to the capacity of the youngest learner, 


tenc's to communicate that practical cast of knowl- | 


edge which is so useful in life. Lessons in geog- 
raphy, when taught in this way, bear as near a re- 
semblance as possible to the interesting recitals of 
an individual who has travelled through every part 
of a country, and seen every object which he de- 
scribes; and, above all, it gives the pupil a thor- 


| ough acquaintance with the geography, or rather 


the topography, of the place of his nativity or of 
his residenee. Of what use is it to teach a child 
the day, or the year, or the distance of Herschel, 
whilst you leave him ignorant of the road on which 
he daily walks, the river that flows by his door, or 
the situatin of his own birthplace ? 


For learners in history the author re- 


deeply striking traits of character, or de- 
scribe singular performances, whether they 
are novels and romances, claiming to be 
|wholly fictitious, or strictly veracious bi- 
'ographies, have one thing in common. 
|They treat of men—and not of men as 
| they are lost in the mazes, or obscured in 
| the distance of history, but as they live and 
| move around us. They exhibit one who is 
allied to us by a kindred nature, in circum- 
stances which excite interest and attention. 
That sympathy which belongs to us as hu- 
man beings, makes us find pleasure in fol- 
lowing, with our imagination, the footsteps 
of a brother, through good and evil fortune, 
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and our love of novelty is gratified by the 
disclosure of strange scenes, and our Curi- 
osity is pleased as we look upon the daily, 
domestic, familiar doings of men whose emi- 
rence of station has placed them afar off, 
or whose singular qualities or acts have 
awakened our wonder. 

But a biography, which has selected all 
its subjects from one class of men, as it may 
hope to interest readers of that class more 
than a more general work, it must pay for 
this privilege by giving pleasure to a nar- 
rower circle. The book now before us is a 
“ Musical Biography,”—that is to say, it is 
a biography of men and women, who were 
eminent for making music. T'o them who are 
especial lovers of sweet sounds, it may be ex- 
ceedingly interesting ; but we must submit to 
all the reproach which may be merited by 
the admission, that the toil of reading for 
the purpose of reviewing it, has not been 
altogether a labour of love. The author 
seems disposed to throw off all responsi- 
bility, excepting so much as attaches to 
him in the character of compiler; but we 
are authorized to say, that even this bur- 
then, light though it be, is not borne with 
remarkable grace or success. But we pro- 
ceed to a more particular account of the 
contents of this volume,—and shall endeay- 
our to give such extracts as may save us 
from the necessity of expressing an opinion 
of its literary merits. 

After the Dedication and Introduction, 
the body of the work begins with the Life of 
Handel ;—which is very respectably put to- 
gether, and relates many facts which most 
people who have taken the trouble to learn 
any thing about Handel, are acquainted 
with. - A note to page 17, relates an amus 
ing anecdote of this great musician. 


This celebrated composer, though of a very 
robust and uncouth external appearance, yet had 
such a remarkable irritability of nerves, that he 
could not bear to hear the tuning of instruments, 
and therefore this was always done before Handel 
arrived. A musical wag, who knew how to extract 
some mirth from his irascibility of temper, stole into 
the orchestra on a night when the Prince of Wales 
was to be present at the performance of a new 
Oratorio, and untuned aj] the instruments, some 
half a note, others a whole note lower than the 
organ. As soon as the prince arrived, Handel gave 
the signal of beginning conspirito, but such was the 
horrible discord, that the enraged musician started 
up from his seat, and having overturned a double 
bass which stood in his way, he seized a kettle- 
drum, which he threw with such violence at the 
head of the leader of the band, that he lost his full 
bottomed wig by the effort ; without waiting to re- 
place it, he advanced bareheaded to the front of 
the orchestra, breatuing vengeance, but so much 
choaked with passion that utterance denied him. 
In this ridiculous attitude he stood staring and 
stamping for some minutes amidst a convulsion of 
laughter, nor could he be prevailed on to resume 
his seat till the prince went personally to appease 
his wrath, which he with great difficulty accom- 
plished. 


Here follow remarks on Handel’s music; 
and we are somewhat afraid to talk much 
of them, lest we should expose our igno- 
rance too plainly. For instance, we might 
object a little to the phrase “ effects [which] 
he has worked up”—which phrase Mr 
Parker “works up” most unsparingly ; but 





it may be technical, and so we shall say | 


nothing about it. 

The Life of Haydn comes next, and 
it rather amazed us,—nor are we sure 
that we rightly understand it. We sup- 
pose the compiler gathered his facts where 
he could, and put them together in his 
own way,—giving credit for paragraphs 
and long passages ; especially as the Intro- 
duction says, “ We [%. e. the compiler] have 
detailed their history [Handel’s, Haydn’s, 
and Mozart’s] with a minuteness that we 
could scarcely allow to others.” Judge 
then, gentle readers, with what surprise 
we read such passages as these, which differ 
in no respect of typographical arrangement 
or appearance from their neighbours. 


Long before Haydn rose to the Creation, he had 
composed (in 1774) an Oratorio entitled Z'obias, an 
indifferent performance, two or three passages of 
which only, announces the great master. You 
know that while in London, Haydn was struck with 
Handel's music: he Jearned from the works of the 
English musician, the art of being majestic. One 
day at Prince Schwartzenberg’s when Handel's 
Messiah was performed, upon expressing my ad- 
miratien of one of the sublime chorusses of that 
work, Haydn said to me thoughtfully, ‘ 7'his man 
is the father of us all.’ * * * 

In the beginning of the year 1798, the Oratorio 
was completed ; and in the following Lent, it was 
performed, for the first time, in the rooms of the 
Schwartzenberg palace, at the expense of the 
Dilettanti Society, who had requested it from the 
author. 

Who can describe the applause, the delight, the 
enthusiasm of this society. 1 was present; and | 
can assure you, I never witnessed such a scene 
The flower of the literary and musical society of 
Vienna were assembled in the room, which was 
well adapted to the purpose, and Haydn himself 
directed the orchestra. ‘he most profound silence, 
the most scrupulous attention, a sentiment I might 
almost say of religious respect, were the disposi- 
tions which prevailed when the first stroke of the 
bow was given. The general expectation was not 
disappointed. A long train of beauties, to that 
moment unknown, unfolded themselves before us; 
our minds, overcome with pleasure and admiration, 
experienced during two successive hours, what they 
had rarely feltj—a happy existence, produced by 
desires ever lively, ever renewed, and never dis- 
appointed. . * * 


On my return to the Austrian capital, I have to 
inform you, my dear friend, that the larva of Haydn 
has also quitted us. That great man no longer ex- 
ists, except in our memory. I have often told you, 
that he was become extremely weak before he en- 
tered his seventy-eighth year. It was the last of 
his life. * * a 

A few weeks after his death, Mozart’s requiem 
was performed in honour of him, in the Scotch 
church. I ventured into the city, to attend this 
ceremony. I saw there some generals and admin- 
istrators of the French army, who appeared affected 
with the loss which the arts had just sustained. I 
recognized the accents of my native land, and spoke 
to several of them; and, among others, to an amia- 
ble man, who wore that day the uniform of the 
Institute of France, which I thought very elegant. 


Now if all this be as it would seem, we 
have nothing more to say about it; but if, 
as we are tempted to suspect, these passages 
are quoted verbatim from some body’s let- 
ter, we venture to recommend to Mr Parker, 
to show in his next edition, by marks of quo- 
tation, or otherwise, that “1,” does not in 
these cases mean the “ the Compiler.” 

Then follows the Life of Mozart, and it 
is quite well done. The singular circum- 


stances related of this remarkable man’s 
infancy and early childhood, are almost in- 
credible, and could not be believed were 
they not attested by indisputable evidence, 
Perhaps no difference of intellectual ability 
illustrates the possible difference between 
those who share a common nature more 
strongly, than the astonishing superiority of 
Mozart over all others, in the early deyelope- 
ment, if not in the continued vigour of that 
one talent for which he was distinguished. 
The faculties of sense and mind are com- 
mon to all; but the different measures with 
which they are meted out, seem to separate 
men from men, by as wide an interval as if 
they were not of one species. At the risk 
of telling very trite stories, we shall make 
some extracts from this life. 


Mozart was scarcely three years old when his 
father began to give Jessons on the harpsichord to 
his sister, who was then seven. His astonishing 
disposition for music immediately manifested itself. 
His delight was to seek for thirds on the piano, and 
nothing could equal his joy when he had found this 
harmonious chord. The minute details into which 
1 am about to enter, will, I presume, be interesting 
to the reader. ; 

When he was four years old, his father began to 
teach him, almost in sport, some minuets, and other 
pieces of music, an occupation which was as agree- 
ble to the master, as to the pupil. Mozart would 
learn a minuet jin half an hour, and a piece of 
greater extent in less than twice that time. Imme- 
diately after, he played them with the greatest 
clearness, and perfectly in time. In less than a 
year, he made such rapid progress, that, at five 
years old, he already invented little pieces of music, 
which he played to his father, and which the latter, 
in order to encourage the rising talent of his son, 
was at the trouble of writing down. * . 

A short time afterwards, Wenzl, a skilful violin 
player, who had then just begun to compose, came 
to Mozart, the father, to request his observations 
on six trios, which he had written during the jour- 
ney of the former to Vienna. Schachtner, the 
archbishop’s trumpeter, to whom Mozart was par- 
ticularly attached, happened to be at the house, and 
we give the following anecdote in his words: 

‘ The father,’ said Schachtner, ‘ played the bass, 
Wenz! the first violin, and I was to play the second. 
Mozart requested permission to take this last part; 
but his father reproved him for this childish demand, 
observing, that as he had never received any regu- 
| lar lessons on the violin, he could not possibly play 
| it properly. The son replied, that it did not appear 
| to him necessary to receive lessons in order to play 
| the second violin. His father, half angry at this 
reply, told him to go away, and not interrupt us. 
Wolfgang was so hurt at this, that he began to cry 
bitterly. As he was going away with his litde violin, 
{ begged that he might be permitted to play with me, 
and the father, with a good deal of difficulty, con- 
sented. Well, said he to Wolfgang, vou may play 
with M. Schacntner, on condition that you play very 
softly, and do not Jet yourself be heard; otherwise, 
1 shall send you out directly. We began the trio, 
little Mozart playing with me, but it was not long 
before I perceived, with the greatest astonishment, 
that I was perfectly useless Without saying any 
thing, I laid down my violin, and looked at the 
lather, who shed tears of affection at the sight.— 
The child played all the six trios in the same man- 
ner. ‘The commendations we gave him, made him 
pretend that he could play the first violin. To 
humor him, we let him try, and could not forbear 
laughing on hearing him execute this part, very 
imperfectly, it is true, but still so as never to be 
set fast.’ * bi ad 

Mozart never reached his natural growth. During 
his whole life, his health was delicate. He was 
thin and pale: and though the form of his face was 
unusual, there was nothing striking in his physiog- 
nomy, but its extreme variableness. The express- 
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ion of his countenance changed every moment, but 
indicated nothing more than the pleasure or pain 
which he experienced at the instant. He was re- 
markable for a habit which is usually the attendant 
of stupidity. His body was perpetually in motion ; 
he was either playing with his hands, or beating the 
ground with his foot. There was nothing extraor- 
dinary in his other habits, except his extreme fond- 
ness for the game of billiards. He had a table in 





his house, on which he played every day by him- | 


gelf, when he had not any one to play with. His 
hands were so habituated to the piano, that he was 
rather clumsy in every thing beside. At table, he 
never carved, or if he attempted to do so, it was 
with much awkwardness and difficulty. His wife 
usually undertook that office. The same man, who 
from his earliest age, had shewn the greatest ex- 
pansion of mind in what related to his art, in other 
respects remained always a child. He never knew 
how properly to conduct himself. The manage- 
ment of domestic affairs, the proper use of money, 
the judicicus selection of his pleasures, and tem- 
perance in the enjoyment of them, were never vir- 
tues to his taste. ‘The gratification of the moment 
was always uppermost with him. His mind was 
so absorbed by a crowd of ideas, which rendered 
him incapable of all serious reflection, that, during 
his whole life, he stood in need of a guardian to 
take care of his temporal affairs. His father was 
well aware of his weakness in this respect, and it 
was on this account that he persuaded his wife to 
follow him to Paris, in 1777, his engagements not 
allowing him to leave Salzburg himself. * * 


and often with a severity, which he would noteasily 
have allowed in another person. The emperor Jo- 
seph If., was fond of Mozart, and had appointed him 


his maitre de chapelle; but this prince pretended to | 


be adilettante. His travels in Italy had given him 
a partiality for the music of that country, and the 


Italians who were at his court cid not fail to KEEP | 


up this preference, which, I must confess, appears 
to me to be well founded. 


These men spoke of Mozart’s first essays with | 


more jealousy than fairness, and the emperor, who 


scarcely ever judged for himself, was easily carried , é : 
’ interrupted Mozart.—* He does not wish to be 


away by their decisions. One day, after hearing 
the rehearsal of a comic opera (die Entfuhrung aus 
dem Serail), which. he had himself demanded of 
Mozart, he said to the composer: ‘ My dear Mozart, 
that is too fine for my ears; there are too many 
notes there.‘ I ask your majesty’s pardon,’ re- 
plied Mozart, drily ; ‘there are just as many notes 
as there should be be.’ The emperor said nothing, 


and appeared rather embarrassed by the reply; but | W7! . 
| which the whole was involved. 


write the requiem. The stranger continued, ‘ Em- 
ploy all your genius on this work; it is destined 
for a connoisseur.’ ‘So much the better.—* What 
time do you require ?””—‘ A month.’—‘ Very well: 
ina month's time I shall return.— What price do 
you set on your work ?’—‘ A hundred ducats.’ The 
stranger counted them on the table, and disap- 
peared. 


when the opera was performed, he bestowed on it 
the greatest encomiums. ad * e 

The time which he most willingly employed in 
composition, was the morning, from six or seven 
o'clock till ten, when he got up. After this, he did 
no more the rest of the day, unless he ha’ to finish 
a piece that was wanted. He always worked very 
irregularly. When an idea struck him, he was not 
to be drawn from it. If he was taken from the piano 
forte, he continued to compose in the midst of his 
friends, and passed: whole nights with his pen in his 
hand. At other times, he hac such a disinclination 
to work, that he could not complete a piece till the 
moment of its performance. It once happened that 
he put off some music which he had engaged to 
furnish for a court concert, so long, that he had not 
time to write out the part which he was to perform 
himself. The emperor Joseph, who was peeping 
every where, happening to cast his eyes on the 
sheet which Mozart seemed to be playing from, was 
Surprised to see nothing but empty lines, and said 
tohim: *Where’s your part?” ‘Here,’ replied Mo- 
dart, putting his hand to his forehead. 

The same circumstance nearly occurred with re- 
‘pect to the overture of Don Juan. It is generally 
esteemed the best of his overtures; yet it was only 
composed the night previous to the first representa- 
Hon, after the general rehearsal had taken place. 
About eleven o'clock in the e: ening, when he re- 
ured fo his apartment, he desired his wife to make 
him some punch, and to stay with him, in order to 


_ hours. 


to hiw. 


him fairy tales, and odd stories, which made him 
laugh till the tears came. The punch, however, 
made bim so drowsy, that he could only go on 
while his wife was talking, and dropped asleep as 
soon as she ceased. The efforts which he made to 
keep himself awake, the continual alternation of 
sleep and watching, so fatigued him, that his wife 
persuaded him to take some rest, promising to 
awake him in an hour’s time. He slept so pro- 
foundly, that she suffered him to repose for two 
At five o'clock in the morning, she awoke 
him. He had appointed the music-copiers to come 
at seven, and by the time they arrived, the over- 
ture was finished. They had scarcely time to 
write out the copies necessary for the orchestra, 
and the musicians were obliged to play it without 
a rehearsal. Some persons pretend that thev can 
discover in this overture the passages where Mozart 
dropt asleep, and those where he suddenly awoke 
again. 


There are few who have any fondness for 


; music and have not heard of Mozart’s re- 


quiem. The singular circumstances attend- 


| ing the composition of this beautiful piece 
/oi music, were related in an interesting 


work, recently published, from which Mr 
Parker appears to have borrowed very 
largely. These facts may be fresh in the 


recollection of many of our readers; but 
_ they will pardon our quoting them for the 
, yar ig sinlivy | Denefit of others, to whom they will be 
Mozart judged his own works with impartiality, | uae 


'in these circumstances so striking as the 


After all, perhaps there is nothing 


superstitious feeling which invested them 
with such feariul importance. 


One day, when he was plunged in a profound 
reverie, he heard a carriage stop at his door. A 
stranger was announced, who requested to speak 
A person was introduced, handsomely 
dressed, of dignified and impressive manners. ‘I 


| have been coummissioned, sir, by a man of consider- 


able importance, to call upon you.’ ‘ Who is he?’ 


| known.’—‘ Well, what does he want?’—‘ He has 
just lost a person whom he tenderly loved, and 
| whose memory will be eternally dear to him. He 
| is desirous of annually commemorating this mourn- 
_ ful event by a solemn service, for which he requests 


| ypu to compose a requiem.’ 


Mozart was forcibly 


| struck by this discourse, by the grave manner in 





keep him awake. She accordingly began to tell 


day to day, and the score advanced slowly. The 
month which he had fixed, being expired, the 
Stranger again made his appearance. 
found it impossible,’ said Mozart, ‘to keep my 
word.’ ‘ Do not give yourselfany uneasiness,’ replied 
the stranger; ‘ what further time do you require ?’— 
‘Another wonth. 


which it was uttered, and by the air of mystery in 
He engaged to 


Mozart remained lost in thought for some time ; 


he then suddenly called for pen, ink, and paper, 
and,in spite of his wife’s entreaties, began to write. 
This rage for composition continued several days ; 
he wrote day and night, with an ardour which 
seemed continually to increase; but his constitu- 
tion, already ina state of great debility, was unable 
to support his enthusiasm: one morning, he fell 
senseless, and was obliged to suspend his. work. 
Two or three days after, when his wife sought to | 
divert his mind from the gloomy presages which 
occupied it, he said to her abruptly: ‘ It is certain 
that | am writing this Requiem for myself; it will 
serve for my funeral service.’ 
move this impression from his mind. 


Nothing could re- 


As he went on, he felt his strength diminish from 


‘I have 
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more than I expected, and I have extended it much 
beyond what I at first designed.’ ‘In this case, it 
is but just to increase the premium ; here are fifty 
ducats more.’—‘ Sir,” said Mozart, with increasirig 
astonishment, ‘who then are you ?’—‘ That is noth- 
ing to the purpose ; in a month’s time I shall re- 
turn. 

Mozart immediately called one of his servants, 
and ordered him to follow this extraordinary pet- 
sonage, and find out who he was; but the man 
failed for want of skill, and returned without being 
able to trace him. 

Poor Mozart was then persuaded that he was no 
ordinary being ; that he had a connexion with the 
other world, and was sent to announce to hii his ap- 
proaching end. He applied himself with the more 
ardour to his Requiem, which he regarded as the 
most durable monument of his genius. While thus 
employed, he was seized with the most alarming 
fainting fits, but the work was at length completed 
before the expiration of the month. At the time 
appointed, the stranger returned, but Mozart was 


no more. 

A host of lesser names follow the three 
great leaders. We have not room to speak 
of them particularly, and shall not pretend 
to judge of the value of the scientific re- 
marks which are scattered through the vol- 
ume. Of its literary merits, we must say a 
word or two. Among the lives, are those 
of some individuals, of whom nothing has 
been printed which afforded an opportunity 
for compilation, and Mr Parker, as we pre- 
sume, in these cases claims the merit and 
abides the responsibility of authorship. In 
these lives, such passages as this, which be- 
gins the life of the late Mr T. S. Webb, may 
sometimes be found. 


This gentleman was a distinguished amateur in 
music, and attained a high degree of celebrity, hav- 
ing been appointed the first President of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, an institution under 
whose auspices, were laid a foundation which 
aspires to an eminent rank among the first of mu- 
sical societies in this country. 


And this, in the Life of Mrs Ostinelli, late 
Miss Hewitt,—which we fancy it would in 
some measure puzzle Mrs Ostinelli to com- 
prehend precisely. 

She indicates a becoming rigour of feminine 
modesty; in the picturing of her imagination, as 
evinced in the intellectual dominion over the art, 
than an exuberant degree of enthusiastic imagina~ 
tion. 

But the most remarkable among them is 
that which closes the biographical part of 
the volume. It is rather a suspicious cir- 
cumstance, when a gentleman, upon enter- 
ing a room, finds it necessary to begin his 
remarks with an apology for being there. 
We are not able to say how far Mr Parker 
was bound to put together so many excuses 
for his daring, in the instance before us, but 
we have a decided opinion, that if they were 
necessary, this life ought to have been omit- 








The work has interested me 


ted. Besides many other paragraphs, fall 
of reasons for what he was about to do, Mr 
Parker lays down the following eight in a 
period of twenty-seven lines. 


To exonerate ourselves, however, from all pos- 
sible imputation of premature: officiousness, or 
breach of delicacy; we fain would impress, on the 
too scrupulous, our Own conviction, that we ought 
not have sacrificed to mere punctilios so precious 
an opportunity to present to the lovers of harmony 
with an abstract yet grateful object of contempla- 
tion; to encourage bashful talent by showing how 
much may be accomplished, where such talents 
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exist, without prejudice to other essential acquire- 
ments: to produce a powerful example in vindi- 
cating the student from the charge of frivolous pur- 
suit, and in rescuing the study itself from unmerited 
obloquy that mistakes its own paralizing effect for 
an extrinsic imaginary cause ; to fix upon a guide 
near at hand to aid us in illustrating certain posi- 
tions relative to an art which labours as yet under 
the weight of local prejudices, and erroneously sup- 
posed to debase, when in reality it elevates the mind ; 
to cherish true taste, and discriminating love for the 
highest species of performance by holding up an 
unequivocal model of excellence ; to do honour to 
our native town, by proclaiming of what exquisite 
fruit on the tree of science it has been the nursery, 
an honour, which, we venture to predict, will at no 
distant time be envied by the first capitals of Europe; 
to satisfy legitimate public curiosity by directing it 
to a proper focus of vision; and to discharge our 
own particular duty, in describing to the best of our 
abilities, (better late than never) a phenomenon, 


which falls so exclusively within our sphere of 


observation. 


Here we have, with an apology for writing 
and publishing these memoirs now, an ad- 
mission that it ought to have been done 
before. On the next page it is stated, that 


The first attempt to instruct her, at the age of six, 
was after a few trials, abandoned as too onerous. 
The second, only a year after, proved decisive. 
Her talents unfolded themselves with a rapidity 
that, at the first onset, outstriped the regular pace 
of tuition. Every new lesson was learned with 
such expeditious ease, as to render indispensable 
the intervening burthen of home instruction, which 
placed her several pages in advance of the ensuing 
lesson, and which daily increasing, made it at last 
an act of justice to unite the credit with the labour 
Accordingly she became exclusively the pupil of 
her own father, who found himself thus unexpect- 
edly compelled to teach, while he himseif had yet 
to learn; the piano-forte not being an instrument 
on which he is a distinguished amateur. 


We cannot understand this passage, un- 
less it means that Miss Eustaphieve learned 
so rapidly that the ordinary masters of the 
art were left behind, and Mr Eustaphieve 
was compelled to learn music himself, that 
he might keep so far in advance of her 
progress, as to supply her with guidance 
and instruction,—in which case, we should 
think the talents of Miss Eustaphieve came 
to her by inheritance. But it would seem 
that Miss Eustaphieve performs admirably 
as pianiste (to use a phrase, the invention 


of which we accredit to Mr Parker—per- | 


haps in ignorance), but she does not com- 
pose. In connexion with this fact, Mr Parker 
makes the following remarks; and we re- 


gret to say, that we have so little music in | 
| many pieces, of which some are in verse, 


our souls, that the imagery employed seems 
rather forcible than exact. 


Theseus the groping hero, and Ariadne the tute- 
lar spirit leading him out of the labyrinth, present 
a just emblem of that close alliance which subsists 
between the great composer and the great per- 
former, and which elevates the latter far above the 
mere mechanism of execution. Nay, a composer 
of moderate reputation is absolutely inferior to a 
performer of rare, but acknowledged merit; as it 
requires much less genius to constitute the one, 
than seize, as does the other, the master-key of 
witchcraft, to wield the mysterious machinery, and 
to put in mofion the whole mighty creation with 
the dark towering spirit of a Beethoven! 


We have no doubt that high praise is due 
to this lady; but in his endeavours to direct 


public observation to “a proper focus of 
vision,” Mr Parker seems to think that the 











praise cannot be too high. This memoir 


concludes thus: 

We have, therefore, a right to conclude, that as a 
perforiner, she has never yet been excetled or even 
equalled by any of the same age; and that in apply- 
ing to her the word prodigy, we restore the word 
itself to its legitimate owner, and rescue it from the 
profanation to which it has been so often subjected. 

We would notice, that in the Life of 
Muzio Clementi, he is said to have been 
born in 1725, to have married his first wife 
in 1803 or 1804,—and his present wife in 
1811, and that “we close our sketch of the 
life of this extraordinary man, whom we 
rejoice to see on the verge of seventy.” 
We presume there is some mistake of the 
press in this. 
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Poems, by Sumner Lancoln Fairfield. New 

York, 1823. 12mo. pp. 188. 

Lays of Melpomene. By Sumner L. Fair- 

field. Portland, 1824. 12mo. pp. 72. 
The Sisters of St Clara. A Portuguese 

Tale. By Sumner L. Fairfield. Portiand, 

1825. 12mo. pp. 54. 

Wuen the first of these books was sent 
to us sometime ago, we were so untrue to 
our duty, as to determine not to notice it. 
For this determination we had several rea- 
sons. We knew something of Sumner L. 
Fairfield, and were unwilling to wound the 
feelings of the man by saying what we 
thought of his writings; nor did it seem 
necessary, as we believed that the work 
had fallen “ still-born from the press,” and 
we hoped its failure would discourage its 
author from a second attempt. That hope 
has been disappointed; and when the other 
two books were put, almost at the same 
moment, into our hands; when we saw that 
the author, by his pertinacity, was forcing 
himself into notice; when, worst of all, we 
perceived a disposition in some, not merely 
to pardon, but even to praise his produc- 
tions, we thought that we ought no longer 
to keep silence, but do the little that we 
could to protect the literature of our coun- 
try from the disgrace of having works like 
these thrust upon the public and pass unre- 
proved. We are sorry to be compelled to 
this; but feeling ourselves bound to notice 
these books, we feel equally bound to tell 
our readers what they are. 

The first of these volumes contains very 


and some in what the author no doubt 
meant for verse, and is introduced by a 
fantastic preface, from which we learn three 
things; first, that the poems, as they are 
called, were written at the age of nineteen ; 
next, that the author would rather have 
them condemned, than treated with con- 
tempt; and lastly, that he disapproves of 
immora! writers. One extract from the 
preface will serve as a specimen of Mr 
Fairfield’s prose. 

When we gaze upon the arching and variegated 
rainbow, as it displays its tinted beauties in the 
deep-blue fields of ether, the fond heart of nature's 


devotee throbs for a mansion in that aerial dome; 
but would, were its animated desires fulfilled, find 


to its sorrow that, like the moving figures on distant | 
arras, al] the glories beaming there were cold, life- | 





less and unattractive. So in life, knowing we 
shall be disappointed, expectation never tires. 
Next comes a sonnet of sixteen lines, 
In the next piece our language fails be- 
neath him, and he is put to his Greek and 
Latin and divers other, to us, unknown lan- 
guages; for example, he talks of * pure 
waves hyaline,” of a “velvet roseous bed,” 
ofa “vroscid emerald spray,” of a “ hymnic 
strain ;” but enough ;—we will give a pre- 
mium, no less than the whole volume, to 
any one who will explain to us the meaning 
of this stanza. 
Beneath the ornate vestment’s glow, 
Lurk thoughts no mortal ear can learn, 
Dark dash the lava floods of wo, 
Ah! fiery billows roll and burn ; 
The mimic smile, like osprey’s wing, 
Hides the deep death-wound of our fate, 
The dying swan doth music fling, 
On Nature’s ear inanimate ! 


It cannot be expected of us, that we 


should reviewy severally all these poems, 
From most of them indeed we find it as 
vain an endeavour to extract a meaning as 


5 
from the stanza we have quoted. There is 


some reason to suppose that they were all 
made by the patent method of which a spe- 
cification may be found in Gulliver’s voyage 
to Laputa. Can any man in his senses 
doubt, for instance, that the following words 
were put into their relative situations by 
machinery 


There’s a crystalline cove hid in the deep-bosomed 
hills, 

Where the perch and mullet rove, and chime the 
flashing rills, 

And dandelions blush around, and daffodils perfume 

The air, and carpet o’er the ground, and love the 
quiet gloom. 

a ok en 

There in the linden groves of peace, and where 
bananas spread, 

When the notes of woe shall cease, I'd lay my 
weary head, 

Or rove along the pebbled shore, and rear a pearly 
dome, 

Where fiery billows never roar, and vestal virgins 
come. 


Lest however it should be thought, that 
we have selected stanzas which are made 
obscure by being disjoined from the context, 
we will extract a whole piece, and appeal 
to the common sense of our readers, if in 
the whole of it there be more meaning than 
in the line of Otway, which Coleridge 
quotes to illustrate his notion of delirium : 


“ Lutes, lobsters, seas of milk, and ships of amber.” 


SCALDIC SONG. 


The eagle plumes her noble crest, 
And seeks the dales of upper air, 
And proudly swells her fearless breast 
When gazing on the red sun there ; 
The fire-crested billow breaks loud o’er the Haaf, 
And hushed is the runic wild, revelling laugh, 
The storm in blackness shrouds the sky, 
Save when liquid fires illume 
The murky welkin—and they fly 
In forked flashes through the gloom. 


The garland is streaming from the mast, 
The loose shrouds are shiv’ring, and furies are 
dancing, 
And frantic sybils on the blast, 
Their baleful eyes in wrath are glancing. 


O’er the wild and warring billows, 
The frail bark by ice-bergs is rapidly driven,— 
Sinks the wreck—and gelid pillows 
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Bear the inmates—hope is riven ;— 
But the sybil now is sailing 

On the fire flashing wings of the merciless storm, 
Though gale and surge are wildly wailing 

The last dirge of Arva, of the paragon form; 
And the beauty’s golden tresses 

Mark her form on the phosphoric billows of night, 
And, anon, a father blesses 

His relic of pleasure, and her guardian bright. 





From some transitory gleams, a sort of 
twilight of common sense, which glimmer- 
ed in three or four pieces in the “ Poems,” 
it seemed possible that Mr Fairfield, whose 
zeal was very apparent, might in time 
come to write tolerable poetry. On the 
sight of the “ Lays of Melpomene,” we 


. . Sas ° j 
abandoned this supposition; the sucking 


butterflies, spoken of in the following ex- 
tract quite overcame us, and we cordially: 
ioined the author in the exclamation at the 
close. 


To gain a name, and be the thing the world 

Mimics and mocks, delights in and deludes, 

Dooms to despair, and destines for the fane 
Of fame ; to feel the butterflies of earth 
Sucking the essence of almighty thought 

To sate and gorge themselves withal ;—to be 

The vassal came! of a mental waste 

Toiling for things detestable, who love 

To goad with gilded lances creatures formed 

To elevate their honour, and to hear 

Groans wrung from bleeding hearts :—to toil and 

sigh 

*Mid vigils of strained thought, and feel the breath 

Of waking nature stealing o’er the fires 

Of the hot brain, and hear the morning air 

Chant matin minstrelsy to hopeless woe, 

Mocking the spirit’s ear; to look abroad 

O’er earth and heaven, and weave in sunny web 

Thoughts pure and delicate, conceptions high, 

Creations glorious, and fancies rich, 

Threads spun in paradise and knit and linked 

3y magic skill of mighty intellect ; 

To think, toil, fancy thus, and yet to know 

That we but frame an Eden for base worms, 

Serpents of venom, zeptiles foul, and things 

Beneath al) name—'tis vile, oh, very vile! 

In many passages of this work we have 
been reminded of two noted productions ; 
to wit, Nat. Lee’s elegiac verses, which he 
used to recite with much pomp of enuncia- 
tion in Bedlam, and the Dirge of Drury, by 
Laura Matilda, in the “ Rejected Address- 
es.” We have been at the pains to mark 
a few parallel passages for the satisfaction 
of our readers. Lee’s verses, if we re- 
member rightly, began something in this 
Wise ; 


Oh that my lungs would bleat like buttered peas, 

And e’en with frequent bieatings burn and itch, 

And grow as turbid as the Irish seas, 

To engender whirlwinds for a working witch ! 

And Mr Fairfield, in more passages than 

we have room for, writes thus, 

Methinks there is a mighty power within 

My spirit, that I feel such glorious thoughts 

Roll like sun-billows o'er my swelling brain, 

rhe World, unthinking things, would call me mad ! 
* * #€ & 

But Night, at man’s unholy madness wroth, 

And startled at his wassailry, arose 

From her dark couch and shrieked so fearfully 

l'o heaven that angels on each other gazed 

In deep astonishment. 


Had we met with the poem from page 36, 
to p. 40, of the Lays of Melpomene, any 
Where else, we should have thought it to be 
an imitation of some of the mad-songs in 


Percy’s Reliques; but comparing it with the 

‘others around, we are compelled to believe 
that Mr Fairfield wrote it in sad and sober 
earnest ; mistaking rant for sublimitv. We 
have not space for the whole, but assure 
our readers that it is all alike. 


Night, ebon night, veils every scene 

Where oft we met and mingled souls— 
Oh, that thy smiles had never been! 

My pulse throbs wild, my mad brain rolls. 


A burst of moonlight feeling gleams 
O'er my fond heart’s magnolia bower, 
But memory ’mid the bright flowers screams, 
While Love weeps o’er the parting hour. 





| Over life's perspective, dim and dun, 

| No gilding rays of orient glow, 

My soul's gem-star, my fancy’s sun, 
Burns lurid in the vaults of woe. 


Down-winged sylphs no longer dye 
The pale dead rose of buried love ; 
The air-wove forms of transport’s eve 
Float not o’er sorrow’s cypress grove. 


Upon cerulean pinions borne, 

"Mid opal waves of spheral light, 
O’er my dark spirit, lost, forlorn, 

Comes one dear shade of dead delight. 
This is exquisite ; we have read “ Drury’s 
| Dirge” all over, and can find but two 
| stanzas which make even an approach to 
| Mr Fairfield’s splendour of diction and 
| clearness of thought as above exemplified, 
| We will quote them, and our readers may 
|compare the first of them with the first 
| stanza of Mr Fairfield, and the second with 
| the fourth stanza extracted. 





Clouds of amber, dreams of gladness, 
Dulcet joys and sports of youth, 
| Soon must yield to haughty sadness— 
| Mercy holds the veil of Truth. 
i he a 
| Hark! what soft Eolian numbers, 
Gem the blushes of the morn ; 
Break, Amphion, break your slumbers, 
Nature’s ringlets deck the thorn. 


| One more parallel and we are done. 


Who—who can bear a rapier smile ? 
A kiss that dooms the soul to death ? 
The anguish of illuding guile ? 
The nectar upas of the breath ? 
Lays of Melpomene, p. 40. 


Where is Cupid’s crimson motion ? 
Billowy ecstacy of wo? 
Bear me straight, meandering ocean, 
Where the stagnant torrents flow ! 
Drury's Dirge. 
We must necessarily be short in our no- 
tice of the “Sistersof St Clara.” Such of 
our readers as have read the * Blank Book 
ofa Small Colleger,” of which we gave a 
notice a few numbers back, may remember 
a story told there of two Portuguese Nuns. 
We did not think that the best story in the 
book, nor the best told. Such as it is, how- 
ever, Mr Fairfield has thought fit to do it 
into verse, by which process, it is absolute- 
ly undone. The story is a short one; two 
nuns attempted to elope from a convent— 
one succeeded and the other was taken. 


We now proceed to pluck a few flowers 
of poetry from this last production of Mr 
Fairfield; the first savours strongly of Lau- 
ra Matilda. 


The sun’s last beam of purple light 
Emblazons Calpe’s castle height, 
And over Lusitania’s sea 

Looks with a smile of melody. 


Now we beg our readers to look at this, 
and consider it well. 

The last beam of the sun’s purple light 
looks with a smile of melody over Lusita- 
nia’s sea. What in the name of nonsense 
is * looking with a smile of melody ? 

And many a strain is heard from far 
Of wandering lover’s sweet guitar, 
And in the songs he fondly sings 

His glowing heart finds rainbow wings, 
Which bear his soul’s devoted love 

To her who would his honour prove. 

This we presume is highly metaphoric- 
al, but its meaning is too deep for us to 
fathom. 


Within whose solitary cells 

Tearless despair forever dwells, 

And sin, beneath devotion’s name, 
Reposes in its sacred shame, 

While deeds unweened by him of hell 
Are done in murder’s fatal cell. 


This doubtless means that worse things 
were done in the convent than the devil 
ever thought of. 

Feelings suppressed and thoughts untold 
Flowed silently, like liquid gold, 
O’er her fond heart, while virtue’s sun 
Threw glory o’er them as they run. 

eS; Oe: 


Oh, spirits that sail on the moonlight sea 
Should have thoughts as vast as eternity, 

And feelings as pure and happy as those 
Rainbow-winged birds who can dwell in a rose, 
For hearts full of grief, oh, never can be 

Fond of sailing alone on a moonlight sea. 


Weare not so well acquainted with natural 
history as Mr Fairfield, but we believe we 
have seen these birds ;—we always called 
them rose-bugs; but though their wings be 
streaked, it would require a very poetical 
fancy to see the hues of the rainbow upon 
them. 

Twas soft Campania’s eyening hour, 

And earth and heaven were seas of light, 
And Zulma in her rose-wove bower 

Sate gazing on the horizon bright, 

Where white clouds float and turn to gold, 
Like garments in campeachy rolled, 

And fancy pictures angel pinions 

F'ar waving o’er those high dominions. 

Here again we are surpassed in chemical 
knowledge, as in other branches of science, 
by Mr Fairfield. We thought at first that 
as logwood was brought from Campeachy, 
and logwood made a blackish dye, it was an 


oversight of ourauthor, and the lines should 


run thus, 


Like garments in Brazil wood rolled ; 











One was killed for the breach of her vow, 
and her lover kills himself on the occasion ; 
and the other dies of grief because her lover 
would not marry her, and he dies of grief 
because she died. 


_or 


Like clothes in Nicaragua rolled ; 


but upon reflection, we concluded not to 
offer our emendation, lest we should have 
the mortification of hearing that Mr 
Fairfield had a patent for extracting yel- 
low from a preparation of Campeachy 





wood. 
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We must stop here, pressed both by time | 
space. It is with feelings of regret that we 
have thus performed our duty to the public 
in exposing the waste of time, paper, and 
printers’ ink, consumed in these works. It 
is with feelings the reverse of aught un- 
friendly, that we beseech Mr Fairfield to 
write no more verses. Can it be probable, 
that he will ever gain fame by it, and is it 
not squandering what little talent he may | 
possess in a pursuit worse than vain? If 
there be any thing that he can do of use to 
himself and society, let him turn himself to 
that ere it be too late ; a poet, we may sure- 
ly say, without exposing ourselves to a 
charge of presumptuous prophecy, he will 
never be,-until his intellectual nature be 
wholly changed. 














ERRORS OF THE PRESS. 


In the first column of the article upon 
Buchanan’s Sketches of the North American 
Indians, in our last number but one, the word 
“‘Miltiades” is printed for ‘‘ Mithridates.” 
We may mention, as an amusing coincidence, 
that precisely the same mistake occurs on 
the 66th page of the American edition of 
Medwin’s. Conversations of Lord Byron. 
In that instance, Byron is supposed to be 
speaking of the individuals, and converts 
the Athenian commander into the Pontic 
monarch, by the same error, which, in our 
review, miscalls Professor Adelung’s great 
work. 

We would also notice the omission of the 
proper signature, “J,” to “The Gladiator,” 
in the same number. 








MISCELLANY. 





ON THE COMMON SYSTEMS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


No. IV. 


IN a previous number, we promised to 
resume the subject of moods and tenses. It 


was our intention to offer some criticisms | 


on the systems advanced in our grammars, 
encyclopedias, and philosophical treatises ; 
but a critical examination of them, which 
we made. some time. ago, afforded so little 
useful information, and.so few principles 
which we could esteem as correct, that our 
Jabour of reading was followed by a degree 
of disgust which we know not how to over- 
come ; and we feel incapable of repeating 
the drudgery with any advantage to our- 
selves or others. The most, therefore, that 
we shall attempt, will be to illustrate and 
apply the principle which we formerly 
stated,—that the number of moods and 
tenses which should be recognised in the 


grammar of any language, is so many as 


guage. 


manner in which the being, action, or pas- 
sion is represented.” Mr Murray attempts 
to explain the nature of a mood, by saying, 
that “it consists in the change which the 
verb undergoes, to signify the various in- 
tentions of the mind, and various modifica- 
tions and circumstances of action.” 

A moment’s consideration will show any 
grammarian, thit English verbs are not va- 
ried to express these varieties of intention 
and action. The verbs of many other lan- 
guages are varied. but in English, they ad- 
mit of scarcely any change. ‘To save the 
trouble of proving this, we request those | 
who are interested in the inquiry, to go 
through the conjugation of a regular verb, 
and to mark all the changes which it admits. | 
In naming the second person singular, we | 
recommend that the familiar style be sub- | 
stituted for the solemn, or Quaker style. | 
The only variation which has any claim to 
be called a mood, is in the termination of 
the third person singular of the indicative 
resent; where we say, he loveth or loves, 





present system make the most of this soli- 
tary variation; it will furnish them but an 
incompetent and ludicrous reason for all 
their display of the conjugation of the verb 
through five moods. 

If it were true that the five moods, as 
formed with the help of auxiliaries, express 
all “the various intentions of the mind,” 
and all “ the various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action ;” or if they expressed 
nearly all these circumstances of intention | 
and action, leaving only trifling exceptions; | 
we should then admit that they ought to be | 
retained in treatises on philosophical gram- | 
mar. But the more we seek for any ground | 
in the philosophy of language for this divi- | 
sion into moods, the more apparent it will | 
be, that no such ground exists. Ifthe reader | 
will be patient enough to follow us in the in- | 
quiry, we shall endeavour to show that very | 
few of the common modes of intention and | 
action are definitely expressed by what are | 
termed the five moods of verbs; and that 
those modes of intention and action which 
either of the several moods of verbs is sup- | 
posed to denote, are very frequently ex- 
pressed by the other moods with equal pre- 
cision. In the first place, let us inquire, 
whether the various intentions of the mind 
are designated by the several moods of verbs. 
Take, for example, the verb walk. By which 
of the moods are the following dispositions 
of the mind expressed? I desire to walk ; I 
expect to walk ; I am afraid to walk ; I think 
of walking ; I hope to walk. These are par- 
ticular affections, dispositions, and intentions 
of the mind, in relation to the action, signi- 
fied by the term walk; and they are dis- 
tinctly expressed by the aid of auxiliaries. 
In the first example, for instance, the verb 
desire is the auxiliary ; and why is it not as 
suitable an auxiliary as can or may? It may 
be said, that desire changes the verb to the 
infinitive mood. But this is a mere decep- 








are expressed by the regular and estab- 


lished variations of the verbs of that lan- tion. Every auxiliary does it in the same 
degree. Some of them require the omission 


Our grammars inform us, that “ Mood is| of the particle ¢o, but it is still understood 
a particular form of the verb, showing the | or implied in the sense of the verb, whether 


expressed or not. 

Now it is certain that the above exam- 
ples and a great number of others, do not 
come under the definition of any of the five 
moods ; and yet they are as distinct in their 
character as important in their signification, 
and of as frequent occurrence, as those which 
are included under the common enumeration 
of moods. If the reader will pursue this in- 
quiry, he wiil find that the five moods defined 
in our grammars, do not express half of the 
‘various intentions of the mind,” and he 
cannot fail of remarking, that the verb 
undergoes little or no change in expressing 
any of them. 


In the next place. we say, that modes of 


action are not denoted by the five moods of 
the verb. I walk, walk, I may walk, if I 
walk, to walk, express no modes of the ac- 
tion of walking. This is so plainly a matter 


| of fact, that every grammarian must see it. 


The “modifications and circumstances of ac- 
tion” are commonly expressed by adverbs, 
or by nouns and prepositions: as I walk 


instead of love. Let the abettors of the | fast, J walk with rapidity ; he speaks fluent- 


ly, he speaks with energy; he lives ina very 
unhappy situation. 

Our last assertion was, that the changes 
and modifications of being, intention, and 
action, supposed to be expressed by either 
of the five moods, as formed by the common 
auxiliaries, are frequently expressed by the 
other moods with equal precision. We might 
add, that they are still more frequently de- 
noted by other forms of expression, which 
do not come under the definition of either of 
the moods. 

Take, for example, the following sen- 
tence. J think that I shall walk. This is 
in the indicative mood; but it is equally 
well expressed by the infinitive, I expect 
to walk, or I purpose to walk, or I intend 
to walk. So the imperative, walk, is ex- 
pressed by the indicative, you shall walk; 
by the intinitive, J command you to walk ; 
and by the potential, you must walk in- 
stantly. These examples might be multi- 


| plied indefinitely. In like manner, J can 


walk signifies no more nor less than, J have 
the ability to walk ; the verb is the same in 
both cases; and can it be pretended, that 
the use of different auxiliaries changes the 
mood, while the sense and form of the verb 
remain the same? If so, what is the mean- 
ing of mood ? 

We do not see that any thing needs to 
be added against the common division and 
definition of English moods ; for, if we mis- 
take not, we have analyzed them fairly, 
and shown, that English verbs have no 
moods in form, that is, by variations of the 
verb, and that the ideas and intentions which 
verbs express, have an almost infinite num- 
ber of modes, which are not comprehended 
under the definition of any of the five moods. 
We shall leave the subject here, till we 
learn some good reason for resuming it ;— 
reserving our remarks on tenses for another 
number. W. 
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LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER. . {formed us, that we had, by missing the {miles further, on the banks of the Tweed» 
No. VI. road, past the object of our pursuit. The | and near the base of the Eildon hills, stand 
Edinburgh, November 8, 18—. question which naturally arose in this|the ruins of the lordly monastery of St 
case, was, whether to remain where we|Mary; at the sight of which we forgot 
My pEAR FRIENDS, were, or to retrace our steps in search of | alike the mist, the mud, and the pickled 
| On leaving Dr Hope's room, after | Middleton; the appearance of the house | herrings, and hastened on to obtain a near- 
his introductory lecture on Wedneday last, | decided us in favour of the latter course, ler view of this magnificent object. 
I was agreeably surprised to ear the mono- | and we turned back accordingly. After| We employed several hours in examin- 
syllabic agnomen by which 1 have been | floundering in the mud for about a mile, we ing the remains of the abbey, which are 
po. {hgh pt Sprpnstps by : voice | became sensible, from a sort of splashing worth a voyage across the Atlantic, were 
rom among the crowd of students,—1I turn- | in our vicinity ; NOV « ¥ : ital 
ed, and exchanged greetings with B—,|ing object of some Kind. It proved to be |had never before conceived of the elec 
ho had lately arrived fr an, w : | 
who had lately arrived from London, The /a man, who advised us not to proceed to | produced on the mind by such an immense 
pleasure I enjoyed at this encounter can} the unlucky village which had hitherto pile of picturesque ruins, where all around 
only be conceived by those who have met, | eluded our researches, as it was very doubt- | is still as the graves of the mighty, who 
at an unexpected moment, with a familiar | ful whether we could obtain lodgings there. |slumber beneath, except from the occa- 
face in a strange land. As the lectures} We therefore once more wheeled about, | sional cawing of the rooks, that have fixed 
were, soon after their commencement, ‘to | resolved to take up our quarters at the inn | their residence about its buttresses and 
be interrupted by the season of Holy Fair, | which we had lately left. Ill fortune, how- | spires, and resent the intrusion of strangers 
we agreed to improve the opportunity for a!ever, had not done with us yet. When we | into the precincts of their “ ancient, solita- 
pedestrian excursion to Melrose, which is | reached it the waiter informed us, that, ry reign.” “ Wesat usdown on a marble 
about thirty-five miles to the southward. while we were tramping about after that | stone,” with the monk of St Mary’s aisle 
In pursuance of this plan we left Edinburgh | Will o’ the wisp, Middleton, some gentle- | and William of Deloraine, and, as far as 
last Thursday by the way of Salisbury | men had arrived and secured all the beds. | bodily vigor is concerned, B—— is no bad 
Crags, and directed our course towards Lib- | So we were once more turned adrift in the | resemblance of the knight, though the par- 
berton, a village which you will recollect | mud, rain, and darkness, to seek for a house | allel would scarce hold, in regard to their 
as the residence of Reuben Butler. The | about a mile distant, where there was a | respective Companions. 
receding day had been rainy, the aspect | posstbility of some accommodation. This | The piljared arches were over our heads 
: the eae yore gk os erpins aud we discovered between six and seven | And asbatte Sur feet were the bones of dhe dead, 
the roads were vilely muddy; but we were o'clock. [ere : dies ; , 5 tae 
. J =~ Aporctr o'clock, and were agreeably disappointed | while grotesque figures of all descriptions 
not to be discouraged by such trifles as | to find it quite a tolerable place, where a . 
i. dk al O . eae ee | Foch ’ grinned or frowned from every corbell and 
mud and rain. ur route, after passing , good fire and supper soon consoled us for | p»o:o¢t; 
bb kiek | ‘Which is al cand Jake a 5 pica projection around us. 
Libberton kirk, which is about three miles / all our disasters—but whether Middleton . : 
distant £ in dthe tad bey. the Pants ad Fi tape [ . I do not intend to attempt a particular 
istant from the city, lay by the Pent and, | be an actually existing village, or not, we | description of St Marv’s Abbev, fi 
Braid, and Blackford hills ; and our progress | are uncertain. P Suffice it a nba gore 4 ord 
was but indifferent for some hours, for B The aspect of the following morning was pores yew thy the. por pat Prenat "e rie 4 
1. hole d dude aritatea |i a ' é' ‘of kings, prelates, and warriors; the wiz- 
is a botanist, and was continually arrested | inauspicious. It rained violently, and there ’ : 
b q Ait tn ey CONSE ecw pe rate J? ¢ ard’s grave, the stone on which “ the moon 
y some weed or moss, which he was pleas- | was every prospect of its continuing to do | ; ” 
r Peg teline ete shee, i through the east oriel shone ;” the sepul- 
ed to think interesting. Moreover, we;so. But the changeable nature of Scotch | 
ta ay } thn dave se gg A cae : nae end 'chre of Douglas, who fell at Otterburn, 
wandered out of the direct road into the | weather was now a point in our favour. It + . 
iin alt Miami at aed iiatde &c. &c. Not the least among the beauties 
village o mnehead, of which I know | ceased to rain about eleven, and heroically of Melrose is the east ot ind 
nothing remarkable, except that Baron | determining to pursue our original plan, in itself. with its oriel, or window, 
courts are held there, or at least were | defiance of mire, we sallied forth and soon | ‘ 
so in the days of Bartoline Saddletree. | reached the Galla-water (or river.) Our a shafts of shane’? stone, 
From thence, by a cross road, we came to | road lay along its banks, and was sufficient- Thoy ese hens # Remon cok fairy’s hand 
Laswade, where are the remains of an old | ly solitary. We scarcely saw a house, or! ’Twixt poplars straight, the idler wind 
kirk, of a very interesting appearance, but | a human being, but there were many pic- In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 
we could leara nothing of its history. Just | turesque views and some interesting plants. | Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
beyond, we crossed the North Esk, and en- |The Galla isa pretty river, or, as we should And changed the willow-wreaths to stone.” 
joyed some very picturesque views—one in | call it, brook, which flows into the Tweed | But as I can neither talk of Melrose with- 
particular of Melville Castle. Further on a few miles below Melrose. The weather out spouting Scott’s verses, nor write about 
was Newbottte Abbey, the seat of the Mar- | was misty and the walking horrible; but | it without quoting them, I think it best to 
quis of Lothian, and here we passsed over B was sure that he had met with a |leave it for the present, only pausing to 
another beautiful river, the South Esk. By | road, somewhere in the state of New York, | copy, for you, the following inscription from 
this time it was past four o’clock, and, as the | that was quite as bad, which was very con- | an old tomb-stone in the church-yard : 
days are now very short, it began to grow | solatory. e The Earth goeti on the Earth glist’rmg like gold 
oss a ‘ 3 ; i” o/ - > ' 1 Yr . 
dark. We had determined, at the outset,! Nothwithstanding the experience of the | The Earth pt to the Earth conan than it vp 
to stop for the night at Middleton, about former day, we loitered considerably, and | The Earth builds on the Earth castles and towers ; 
twelve miles from Edinburgh,—and we had | were consequently again benighted, at some | The Earth says to the Earth, All shall be ours ;” 
yet hardly accomplished ten. We turned | distance from our proposed resting place; and to observe, that I should think I had 
our attention therefore from flowers and | but,.on this occasion, we were less fortu- | not come to Scotland in vain, were it only 
views, and pushed on as well as we might; | nate than before, for our accommodation ‘for the feelings with which I surveyed these 
vimiy was not very well, as it soon became for the night was very indifferent. | magnificent remains, and those which will 
= c as Egypt, and miry as the Slough of Our route on Saturday morning was com- forever be associated with Scott’s inimita- 
Jespond. W e were not fated to reach Mid- | paratively pleasant, for, though the weath- ; ble description of them. 
rg that night, for my travels, like those | er was cloudy, it did not rain, and to the | Leaving “ St David’s ruined pile” about 
; Johnie Hielandman from Crieff to Lon- | mud we had become accustomed. Continu- | two o’clock, we passed through Newstead, 
ra are full of small adventures, and if| ing along the banks of the Galla, about ,crossed the Tweed by an ancient and 
wre is a bad road, or a wrong road, I am | four miles, we reached Galashiels, a tol- ' beautiful stone bridge, from which we en- 
ere sure to happen upon it. erable place, where we breakfasted, in a joyed some delightful views; cast a linger- 
ter groping along for more than an | very satisfactory manner, by the assistance |ing look at the abbey, and then pursued 
“or ~ pwns a house, which proved to | of a few boiled pickled herrings, which are jour route towards Auld Reckie, along the 
asort of inn, the tenant of which in-' among the delicacies of this land. Three ' banks of the Leeder. Just below Melrose, 
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the rivers Ettrick and Yarrow unite with | 
the Tweed, and in the vicinity is the seat | 
of Sir Walter Scott. Further on we en- 
tered the district or earldom of Lauder- 
dale, passed near Cowden-knows, and pluck- 
ed some of the bonny broom, which was 





then in flower; beyond this was Earlstone, 
or LErcildoune tower, the birthplace of 
Thomas the Rhymer, who figures in the 
“Scottish Chiefs.” 

There were so many beautiful scenes in 


our route, that we were unable to divest | 


ourselves of our incorrigible habit of loiter- 
ing, and were, the third time, delivered 
over to the power of darkness, with its 
usual and very agreeable concomitants, 
mud and rain. We reached Lauder, how- 
ever, in pretty good time, and with as little 
dificulty as was to have been expected. 
Lauder is a burgh of barony, the meaning 
of which designation I do not know. It 
interested me principally as the place 


where Archibald Bell-the-Cat hanged Coch- | 


ran. 
so that we did pretty well this day, having 
walked seventeen miles, besides standing 
some hours in and about the abbey. 


Althongh this day was Sunday, we could | 
not think of spending twenty-four hours in | 


Lauder, and accordingly departed at nine 
o'clock. Near the village is Thirlestane 
castle, the seat of the Ear! of Lauderdale, 
an ancient and odd-looking edifice, built, 
some five centuries ago, by Edward Long- 
shanks. From thence we proceeded tour 
miles, through rather an uninteresting 
country, still by the banks of the Leeder, 
here reduced to a very small stream, to 
Carfrae Mill. 

Leaving the Mill, we began to ascend the 
Lammermoor hills to Channelkirk, and 
from thence passed over the hills and a 
dreary, heathy waste, which extended, on 
each side of the road, as far as the eye 
could see in misty weather. Eight miles 
from Lauder brought us to the county of 
Mid Lothian. Here we began to descend 
and the country presented a more agreea- 
ble aspect, but the weather assumed a very 
different one. 

Excepting the village of Fala, which is 
the neatest that I have noticed in Scotland, 
we observed nothing remarkable for the 
next nine miles. Here we recrossed the Esk 


rivers, which are particularly beautiful at | 
this point, and passed through Dalkeith, | 
Near it |" 


which is a considerable town. 
stands Dalkeith castle, the seat of the 
Duke of Buccleugh, who is said to be the 


richest nobleman in Scotland. Six miles | 


from Dalkeith, by Duddingstone, brought 
us to Edinburgh, which we entered exact- 


ly at six o’clock, having walked twenty- | 


five miles in nine hours, including stop- 
pages. ‘he road, during the last fourteen 
or fifteen iniles, had been quite good, com- 
pared with what we had experienced be- 
fore, so that we were very slightly fatigued, 
thovgh pretty well wet, and our garments 


It is ten miles distant from Melrose, | 


POETRY. 





THE LAPSE OF TIME. 


Lament who will, in fruitless tears, 

The speed v ith which our moments fly : 
I sigh not over vanished years, 

But watch the years that hasten by. 


See how they come, a mingled crowd 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days ;—- 

Beneath them, like a summer cloud, 
The wide world changes as I gaze. 


What! grieve that time has brought so soon 
The sober age of manhood on! 

As iilly should | weep at noon, 
To see the blush of morning gone. 


Could I forego the hopes that glow 
In prospect, like Elysian isles ? 

And let the charming future go, 
With atl her promises and smiles? 


The future !—cruel were the power 

W bose doom would tear thee from my heart. 
Thou sweetener of the present hour! 

We cannot—no—-we will not part. 


Oh, Jeave me, still, the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay, 
The grateful speed that brings the night, 
The swift and glad return of day ; 


The months that touch with lovelier grace 
This little prattler at my knee, 

In whose arch eye and speaking face 
New meaning every hour I see ; 


The years tiat o’er each sister land 
Shall litt the country of my birth, 

And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth ; 


Till younger communwealths, for aid, 
Shall cling about her ample robe, 

And, from her frown, shall shrink, afraid, 
The crowned oppressors of the globe. 


True—time will seam and blanch my brow— 
Well—I shal] sit with aged men, 

And my good glass will tell me how 
A grisly beard becomes me then. 


And should no foul dishonour lie 
Upon my head, when I am gray, 
Love yet may search my fading eye,} 

And smooth the path of my decay. 


Then haste thee, time,—’tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast; 

Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 


Thou fliest, and bear’st away our woes ; 





somewhat the worse for the “samples of 


the soil,” with which they had been adorn- 
ed, in the various stages of our progress. 
Farewell. 


And, as thy shadowy train depart, 
The memory of sorrow grows 
A lighter burden on the heart. 


a 





| AUTUMNAL HYMN OF THE HUSBANDMAN. 


Now we rest from our toils, Lord, our labours are 
done, 

Our meadows are bared to the kiss of the sun; 

| We have winnowed the wheat,—well our toil it 

| repays, 

| And our oxen have eaten the husks of the maize. 


We gathered our harvests; with strength in each 
limb 

Toiled the mower,—the ripe grass bowed prostrate 
to him, 


Was blither than those who wear sceptres and 
reign. 














a 


And the reaper, as nimbly he felled the proud grain, | 


And the wheat blade was tall, and the full, golden ear 
Proclaimed that the months of rejoicing were near; 


Or aT TE TT TT FE aT > Ti 





er 


‘Khe grape in rich clusters hung, promising mirth, 
And the boughs of the apple-tree slept on the earth. 


Did we thank thee, then, God of the seasons? Oh 
no! 

We were prompt in accepting thy favours, but slow 

Were our lips to give thanks for the rich gifts, thy 
hand 


Showered thick on the maize-littered vales of onr 
land. 


Thou hast rained on us manna, Lord,—yet we are 
mute ; 


Though summers all smiles, of thy love are the fruit, 


| Springs anc autumns, as fair as the Orient boasts, 


Dawn on us,—yet faint are our tongues, Lord of 
Hosts ! 


| Now we raise our glad voices—in gratitude raise, 
| And we waft on the beams of the morning our 


praise ; 
We thank thee for golden grain gathered in shock, 


| And the milk of the kine, and the fleece of the flock. 


| And we thank thee for limbs moving light to the 


task, 


| For hearts beating high, though unwarmed of the 


flask. 
Fill us, Lord, with just sense of thy bounty, and give 
Health to us, and to all in the land where we live. 
J. 


\ 





NIGHT.—A POEM. [Continued.| 


Oh why doth the spirit thus love to roam, 
From its wonted rest in its quiet home? 
Is it that fairy spirits fly 

Around the orb of the sleeping eye— 
recalling the scenes that had gone forever, 
The friends from whom we were doomed to sever. 
The smiling lip, and the sparkling eve, 

Phe bosom on which we were wont to lie, 
The voice whose accents calmed our fears, 
The hand that dried our falling tears : 

All we love, and all we dread, 

The absent living, and the dead,— 

As if to mock the power of night, 

By bringing the forms of death to light ? 

Or is it, that while the frame is still,* 

And the thoughts no longer obey the will, 
Taat Fancy, escaping from Reason’s sway, 
Leaves her to slumber—and flies away ; 
Poising her fickle and downy wing, 

U er bowers of Joy, where pleasures spring, 
Or wandering drearily ’mid the shade 

Of ruised prospects, that guilt hath made ? 
Enough to learn, as we mark the feeling 
Witbin a slumbering bosom stealing, 

W hile it dwells on the pictures of joy or pain 
W hich Fancy’s pencil hath touched again,— 
That there dwells in that frail abode of clay, 
A being, whose home is far away; 

There 1s something there no power can bind, 
A living sou: an immortal mind! 

A prisoner there—which waits the hour, 
When Death, destroying Nature’s power, 
Shall free it from the thrall of Time, 

And let it seek its native clime,— 

W hich, trying its powers in sleep, would seem 
To rise on the wing of a midnight dream, 

And struggle to lift the veil that ’s thrown 
Between it and the world unknown ; 

i hat world, where its being shall still endure 
In joy or in sorrow—defiled or pure, 
| While ages roll—througi: time’s extent, 
Eternally living—but still unspent! 





—————o 





Oh night! thou emblem of death’s long sleep, 
How many poor wretches thy vigils keep, 
| On the stormy wave, where the winds are high, 
And the lightnings flash from an angry sky ; 
, How many, worn out by thy terrors, pray 

For the blessed beams of another day, 








*See Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy ot 
| the Human tind, vol. J, chapter v, section 5. 
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Yet, ere that day in its joy shall shine, 

Their prayer is hushed in the foaming brine! 

So inan on the ocean of life, is met, 

By an angry storm, when his sails are set— 

And the night of death, with its murky clouds, 

The bark of his fairest hopes enshrouds— 

And he prays for light but to reach that shore, 

Where his bark must land—to return no more: 

Yet ob, how oft doth he sink to rest, 

Without such heavenly guidance blest! 

For when skies were fair, he had wandered far 

From the light of that only unaltering star, 

Which alone can guide, o’er life's rough sea, 

To the peaceful shore of eternity ! 

Ob, life is a dangerous sea to them, 

Who find:not the “Star of Bethlehem !” 
HENRY. 


(To be continued.) 


subject, and having with him a son of a 
professor of Cambridge University, whom 
he was to place at a Gymnasium, he avail- 
ed himself of this circumstance to become 
acquainted with most of the best teachers 
in the North of Germany. Education is 
there taught as a science; and he had the 
advantage of personal intercourse with 
Niemeyer, the chancellor of the University 
of Halle, and the most practical man of 
our day in the matters relating to schools, 
and also of hearing public lectures deliver. 
ed at Berlin, on the science of education, 
by one of the most able and eloquent men 
of the age. During his residence in Ger- 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SCHOOL AT NORTHAMPTON, 


We consider it to be one of our duties to 
furnish the public with whatever informa- 
tion We can procure, respecting the means 
of education existing among us. This sub- 
ject, at all times and every where interest- 
ing, is peculiarly so, now and here. It is 
not of new books only, that we would speak, 
but of all new things, which have any rela- 
tion to the disciptine and culture of youth- 
ful minds. We cannot pretend, nor can it 
be desired, that we should state opinions so 
much as facts. Let the pubiic know what 
means and facilities for education are put 
into operation, and thére is little reason to 
doubt that a correct judgment will be form- 
ed of their wisdoin and eiliciency, and a 
right and adequate use made ot them. 
Many of our readers must be aware that Mr 
Cogswell and Mr Bancroft, both of whom 
recently held official situation® in the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, have opened a schoo: 


many he witnessed the effects of the various 








systems of education as exhibited in prac- 
tice; and, at different times and in different 
places, made himself an inmate of their 
Gymnasia for the purpose of more accurate 
and extended observations. 

Immediately on his return, the plan of a 
school was proposed and discussed. Many 
parts of the outline presented gave satisfac- 
tion. It was no small subject of mutual 
satisfaction to both of these gentlemen, that 
nearly the same course of observation 
should have led them to nearly the same 
results. As a harmony existed in their 
opinions, they were soon led to take their 
measures jointly; and as the situation 
which they filled at the University, did not 
seem to them to offer the best sphere for 
exertion, they determined to try the ex- 
periment of what they could themselves 
accomplish. 

It was a deep conviction of the imperfect 
condition of the means of liberal education 
in our country, which led them to engage 
|in this arduous business. They saw that 
our colleges needed a reform; and as they 
could net accomplish that, they held it a 


in Northampton, which they profess to con- | worthy object to attempt the establishment 


duct upon new principies and in a new 
manner. The establishment of this novel 
institution has awakened some interest in 


of a good school. The evils, which most 
justly excite complaint in many of our in- 
stitutions, are well known. A want of in- 





this vicinity, and, we believe, elsewhere ; 


it seems to us a circumstance worthy of 


notice and attention, from its connexion 
with the litcrature of our country ; and, not | 


spection leads the pupil into mischief and 
vice by entrusting him to himself before he 
knows how to take care of, or to value, his 
own moral character. Mr Cogswell panty Mr 


doubting that a portion of our readers—to | Bancroft established for their rst principle, 


say no more—would thank us for our 


trouble. we have enabied ourselves to ac- 





ary nature ; they would not so much punish 


quaint them with the views and purposes of | faults committed, as labour to prevent the 


these gentlemen, and with their rules and | commission of them; they would hold their | 


processes in thie discipline of the school. 


| pupiis in the right course, not so much by 


| that the discipline should be of a precaution- | 





which are attendant on public and private 
education; to collect the means, which 
should be brought to bear upon a large 
number of boys, and yet to maintain the 
exactness and the watchfulness, which may 
exist in a private family. 

In the attempt to form the characters of 
pupils, they endeavour on the one hand to 
prevent any perverse tendencies, and to 
correct natural faults ; but to leave to indi- 
vidual character a free vpportunity of being 
developed in anatural manner. ‘They val- 
ue accuracy of knowledge more than vari- 
ety; and esteem it better to convey a few 
ideas distinctly, than many in a vague and 
indefinite manner. In selecting objects of 
pursuit, they hold it to be the first duty, to 
cultivate and bring forth all natural capac- 
ities, to confirm talents into powers, to give 
to the individual skill in the management 
of all which he has received from Provi- 
dence. Of course they do not seek to make 
bright scholars of very dull boys, nor to 
impart, but only to cultivate, faculties. 
This first and most important point, the 


settled, they aim at uniting those studies 
which are best calculated to unfold the 
powers, and give elegance to taste, and the 
habits of thought with those which are of 
direct practical utility in the busy world. 

There is time enough for both, where edu- 
cation is begun at an early age; and, sure- 

ly, aman may be of good thrift in busi- 
ness, or patient application in his profession, 
even after having cultivated a general 
love of knowledge, of intellectual improve- 
ment and pleasure. Qn the subject of 
classical learning while they are true to the 
faith which holds the ancients to: be our 
models in literature, they concede that 
they are not indispensable to those, whose 
business will call them to the exchange or 
the forum; and, while full testimony is 
borne to their superiority, and endeavours 
are made to awaken a love for them, they 
do not insist on their being pursued in op- 
position to the wishes of parents and the 
inclinations of pupils. 

Considering a knowledge of the modern 
languages valuable to every body, to the 
scholar, the merchant, the lawyer, and the 
man, they at once engaged Mr Hentz, an 
'instructer of established. reputation in the 
French language and literature. He was 
educated at the University of Paris, and is 





Several years ago, before Mr Cogswell’s | | punishing them, if they went wrong, as by | 


residence in Europe, he had been engaged 
in instruction at Cambridge, and in that 
Situation hid a favourable opportunity of 


ithe rigit read. Connected with this, they | 
| endeavour to assume the parental relation | 


becoming acquainted with the condition and | towards their pupils ; that is to say, they un- 
character of the principal schools in this | dertake to provide, as far as in thouh lies, for 


section of the country. 
directed to the subje ct of education, and, 


during the years which he me nt abroad, he 
tspecting the 
and on 
Mr Bancroft completed his | dulgence is shown to childish desires; but 


had every OF portunity of 
best astitutions in Great Brive in 
the continent. 


His thoughts we re 


their happiness, and at the same time claim | 
the authority and rights of parents in regu- | 
lating their concerns. Pocket money is | 
no: tolerated by them. They are ready to 


| supply ail reasonable wants, and some in- 


| giving them no chance of getting out of | 


/a scholar, an upright man, and a faithful 
_teacher. They have since written to their 
| friends in Germany for one, who to a thor- 
‘ough knowledge oi his own language might 
| add an intimate acquaintance with ancient 

literature. ‘Through the attention of Heer- 

en, the eminent historian, the triend and for- 

'merly the instructer of Mr Bancroft, they 

have engaged a young man, Dr Bode, al- 
| ready known tothe pudlic by a dissertation 

on the Orphic poetry (one of the most difli- 
' cult subjects in ancicnt literature),for which 


education at European Universities ; and | money, given for the express purpose of | he gained the highest prize o/ the faculty at 


it was his particular object, in going thither, 


being wasted, seems to them inconsistent 


| 
j 
to qualify himselfas an instructer. During | with good order. 


his residence in Germany, he repeatedly 


received letters. calling his 


In this way they endeavour to connect 


attention to the | the advantages, and avoid the disadvantages, 


Gottingen. He is expected early im the 
| spring, and there is every reason for hop- 
| ing to find in him an important acquisition. 
| Very recently a master of Spanish, whe 
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likewise teaches drawing and book-keep- 
ing, has joined the institution, and the im- 
portant branch of the Spanish language and 
literature is thus provided for. 

In whatever branch they can best teach, 
they are themselves the instructers, In 
the modern languages, and in some other 
things, instruction ean best be given by men 
who devote themselves tu the branch. Still 
they hoid themselves responsible for every 
thine. Should their means allow it, they 
will add to their number an instructer in 
the language and literature of Italy. 

The administration of the school rests 
solely with Mr Cogswell and Mr Bancroft. 
They are assisted by a gentloman, who, in 
the present divided state of the town, per- 
forms for them a service on Simday. De- 
ermined to have nothing to do with dis- 


utes in religion, they wish the religious | 
< . Ss 





, cheerful character. 


bility to the public. They are also favour- 
ed by their situation, us they are enabled 
by it to offer boys every reasonable grati- 
fication and amusement on their own prem- 
ises, a circumstance of no small moment. 
They live in the midst of a healthy, moral, 
and thriving population, and are surround- 
ed by scenery of great beauty, and of a 
All this has a favoura- 


ble influence on the forming mind. 
a> 


principle should be strong and efficacious | 


in the minds of all around them. 


In short, they have begun a@ school, a 


place for the liberal education of boys as-| exercises suited to the season. 


sembled in numbers, where they wish to} 
‘is passed in attending to declamations, | 


/and then about an hour and a half is given 
to study, and the exercises of devotion. The. 
distributed, the lower part is marked in 


collect the means of teaching all that a boy 
needs to learn. They would have good disci- 


pline, a free, constant, and affectionate in-| 


tercourse between masters and pupils; they | instructers and pupils spend a few moments 


would encourage and promote a love of} around the fire, and the boys are sent to bed | 


knowledge, and give instructionsin the an- 
cient languages, in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and if it be desired in the Italian, 
among the modern; in mathematics, the 
outlines of the natural sciences; in geog- 
raphy, history, morals; in reading, writing, 
composing; in short, in whatsoever it can 
be thought essential for boys to learn. 
Their object is, to establish a good school ; 
and no more. If they can impart knowl- 
edge, they are inditierent to names, and 
think the evidence of a diploma, or the dis- 
tinction of a degree, would be superfluous. 

There exists nowhere an institution ex- 
actly like this. The gentlemen who con- 
duct it, have borrowed from the most dif- 
ferent sources; one principle from the 
schools at Berlin, another from Hofwyl, a 
third from Edinburgh, a fourth from the 
books and practice of Niemeyer. With 
respect to health and morals, and the im- 
portant branch of physical education, they 
trust to their observations. 





| 
| 
{ 
| 
} 


; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


not the distinction they covet; they wish | 
to bring to practical application the prin- | 


ciples in education, which have the united | 
out of forty boys, there is not one who does 


testimony of nature, of reason, and of expe- 
rience. They are aware, that a mere imi- 
tation of a foreign model would never suc- 
ceed, and have endeavoured to adapt all 
things to our own conntry. 

There are one or two circumstances 
which favour them very much. They are 
responsible only to the public. No tribu- 
nal, or board of men, stands between them 
and the country, whose rising generations 
they wish to serve; they gladly acknowl- 
edge the value of the public opinion, and in 
general the justice of the public voice ; and, 
while any direct interference on the part of 
men who might not sufficiently understand 
their views, would be injurious, nothing but 
good can be apprehended from a responsi- 





Our readers may wish to know, particn- 
larly, how the day is passed at this school. 
They rise in winter atsix; and, after the de- 
votional exercises of the morning, are busy 





with teaching and study till eight, at which | 


time all breakfast. 


They then engage in| 
some vigorous exercise till nine, when the | depth. 


Antiochus Hl, and was made librarian at 


Antioch, where he died. Euphorion prin- 
cipally devoted himself to epic poetry, but 
he also wrote elegies and epigrams. He 
also produced some treatises on grammar 
and history. He was charged with being 
obscure in his expressions, and with using 
words in a forced sense. 





EGYPTIAN SARCOPHAGUS. 


A sarcophagus has been brought to Mar- 
seilles from Aiexandria, which is described 
as being very magnificent. It was found in 
the burving grounds of Memphis, near the 
valley of the Pyramids, and was taken, with 
infinite pains, out of a well sixty feet in 


rvs 


The lower part is eight teet long, 


season for intellectual labor again com-| two and a half high, and three and a half in 


mences, and continues fill noon. Two) its greatest breadth. 


It is covered with 


hours are allowed for CREFCISC, dining, and| g multitude of hieroglyphics, mythological 
for rest, when, at two, studies are resum-! firures, and symbols, admirably executed. 


ning meal is over by six, when some time | 


at half past eight. In the morning and 
evening religious services they chiefly use 
the excellent prayers of the Episcopal 
church. The collects and various services 
furnish a variety of earnest and suitable 
petitions. Saturday evening they meet, but 
not for study. At that time exhortations are 
made to the boys on their studies, and on 
subjects suggested by the events of the 
week. The older boys read the New Tes- 
tament aloud to the school. On Sunday 


the smaller boys read aloud in the Bible. | 


The older ones are engaged with works of 
Paley, Porteus, or Mason, books where the 
duties of religion are inculcated without 
any of the spirit of party. 

They neither covet, nor shun inspection. 
A parent is in duty bound to know, in what 
condition his child is, and these gentlemen 
have ever been ready to explain to any 
the principles and practice of the school. 
The criterion, by which to judge of a good 


Originality is| school, must always be the state of the 


scholars; and it is by this they must be and 
are willing to be judged. As for health, 
they have as yet had no sickness ; and now, 


not enjoy firm health, though many were 
received in a weak state of body. 
It will certainly require much time to 


complete this design, but its form and ten- 
dency are already apparent. 





EUPHORION OF CHALCIS. 

The life of this poet, and fragments of his 
works, have been published at Leipsic, by 
M. Meinecke ; who distinguishes him from 
another Euphorion, of Thrace, author of the 


Priapeia. 


' 


{ 














}ed, and continued till four. An hoar and; This large and splendid antique weighs 
r 7. . » p 4 » 4 | > . 

a halfis then employed in the Phe and | above six thousand pounds. The lid, the 
1@ eve: | 


workmanship of which is no less remark- 
able, is nearly of equal weight. It is of 
a dark green colour, resembling that of 
bronze, with spots of a rich dark red. Be- 
sides these spots, which are pretty equally 


three or four places by broad streaks of a 
bright yellow colour, which extend to the 


‘top: these accidents beautifully relieve the 


deep colour of the ground. It has sustained 
no damage, except two slight notches on 
the edge, doubtless made by persons who 
had formerly attempted to remove the lid, 
in order to plunder the tomb of its contents. 
The two parts have been placed on separate 
carriages, and despatched for Paris. 





FRENCH WAVERLEY NOVEL. 


“ Jean Perthus, or the Citizen of Paris twe 
hundred and fifty years ago,” is an attempt 
in the manner of the Scotch novels, and 
gives a good picture of France and Paris 
at the time of the League. But the author 
has introduced a Baron de Malteste, who is 
much too fond of developing his political 
views, and too superior to those around him. 
When Sir Walter Scott places a personage 
of his own creation among historical char- 
acters, he takes care not to assign him the 
first rank. The author, it appears, has, in 
manuscript, other novels relative to various 
periods of French history. 





GREAT HEAT AT NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Dr Winterbottom relates, that a particu- 
lar friend of his, a very careful observer, 
saw the thermometer rise, in New South 
Wales, to 112°, and continue so nearly a 
week. The effects of this heat upon the 
human body, were extremely distressing, 
producing extreme languor and incapability 
of exertion. A gentleman, remarkably ro- 
bust and active, out of bravado, to show 
that he could do what not a man in the 


Euphorion of Chalcis obtained | colony dared to attempt, took his gun, and 


the right of citizenship at Athens. He was | went out in pursuit of game; but he was 
the pupil of Lacydes and Prytanis in phi-, very soon obliged to return, and found some 
losophy, and of Archebulus in poetry. At} difficulty in doing so. The effects of this 
the age of fifty, he went to the court of! heat upon auimals was such, that the parro- 
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In Africa, where Dr Winterbottom resided 


quets dropped down dead in the open air.{ parts, and ultimately almost disappeared. | time ago in exile. A book has since ap- 
When cut thin, or when extended, this sub- | peared under the title of “ Memoirs,” by 


four years, he once observed the thermome- | stance forms excellent washers, or collars | him, which contains many interesting anec- 


ter at 103° in the shade, and, placed upon the | for stop-cocks, very little pressure being 


ground, (speaking from memory) at 138°. | sufficient to render them perfectly tight. ‘in France: the first edition was soon sold, 


; 
i 





' 


dotes of the revolution. It was eagerly read 


} 


In the Soosoo country, to the north of} Leather has also been coated on one surface | and a second was printing, when the sons 
Sierra Leone, at a considerable distance | with the caoutchouc; and without being at | of Fouché instituted the present suit to have 
inland, he walked one day about twenty | ail adhesive, or having any particular odour, | the work suppressed. There has been one 
miles, when the thermometer, observed by | is perfectly water-tight. Before caoutchouc | hearing of the cause, but only the plaintiff’s 
Dr Afzelius, at present professor of botany | was thus worked, it was often observed how | counsel has yet argued. He rests chiefly 
| many uses it might in such a case be applied } on the following dilemma: Either the work 


at Upsal, stood at 994° in the shade; which 
degree of heat was by no means disagree- | 
able, nor even suspected to be so great by 
at least 10°, owing to a pleasant breeze | 
We judge very inaccu- 

rately of heat by our feelings, and are more | 
affected by a sudden diminution of 10° of | 


which met him, 


heat than by a much greater increase. 


The lowest degree of heat Dr Winterbot- 
tom ever experienced in Africa, was about. 


half an hour before sunrise, when the mer- 
eury stood at 68°, and, to the feelings, the 


cold resembled that of a sharp frosty morn- | 


ing in England. 





PREPARATION OF CAOUTCHOUC. 
Mr 'T. Hancock has succeeded, by some 


process,—the result of a long investigation, | 


but which he has not published,—in working | for the education of young Chinese as_ 


caoutchouc with great facility and readiness. | 


It is cast, as we understand, into large in- 
gots or cakes, and being cut with a wet 
knife into leaves or sheets, about an eighth 


or a tenth of an inch in thitkness, can then | ; : 
be applied to almost any purpose for which | destined for this place are smuggled out of | slaves. The regular army of Brazil amounts 


the properties of the material render it fit. 
The caoutchoue thus prepared, is more flexi- 
ble and adhesive than that which is gener- 
ally found in the shops, and is worked with 
singular facility. Recent sections made 
with a sharp knife or scissors, when brought 
together and pressed, adhere so firmly as to 
resist rupture as strongly as any other part ; 
so that, if two sheets be laid together and 
cut round, the mere act of cutting joins the 
edges, and a little pressure on them makes 
a perfect bag of one piece of substance. 
The adhesion of the substance in those 
parts where it is not required, is entirely 
prevented by rubbing them with a little 
flour, or other substance in fine powder. In 
this way flexible tube catheters, &c. are 
prepared. The tubes intended for experi- 
ments on gases, and where occasion might 
require they should sustain considerable 
internal pressure, are made double, and 
have a piece of twine twisted spirally round 
between the two. This, therefore, is im- 
bedded in the caoutchouc, and, at the same 
lune that it allows of any extension in length 


to: now that it is so worked, how few the | is genuine, or it is not: if it be genuine, the 


'cases are in which persons are induced to | copyright belongs to the heirs of the author; 


use if, 


CHINESE COLLEGE AT NAPLES. 


While living in that remote fand he con- 
' ceived the plan which he afterwards exe- 
cuted, of establishing a college in Europe 


Christian missionaries to their countrymen. 
Several trials were made, and at last Na- 
ples was fixed upon for this institution, as 
the climate appeared to be the most favour- 
able and congenial to them. The youths 


_their country at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen, by means of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, who send them first to Macao, 
whence they are conveyed to Europe, gen- 
erally in Portuguese vessels bound to Lis- 
| bon, from which place they proceed to 
Italy. The expenses are defrayed partly 
by this institution, and partly by the Col- 
lege de Propaganda Fide at Rome. ‘ The 
college,” says M. Viesseaux, “is situated on 
the slope of the hill of Capo di Monte, in a 
quiet, retired spot, which commands a fine 
prospect of the bay. The house and the 
adjoining church are simply but neatly con- 
| structed, and the apartments are comforta- 
| ble and airy; and the whole place is kept 
| remarkably clean and in the best order, so 
'as to form an agreeable contrast with the 
\gencrality of Neapolitan establishments. 
|The rector, a Neapolitan missionary, and a 
| sensible, well-informed man, politely showed 
us every thing deserving attention. We 
‘entered first the hall, which is hung round 





with portraits of the Chinese who have re- | 


sided in this house since its establishment; 


THERE is a college for the Chinese at | 
Naples, of which M. Viesseaux gives the 
following account. It is the only institu- 
tion of the kind in Europe. Its founder 
‘was Matteo Ripa, a Neapolitan mission- | 
ary. Ripa went to China, and resided | 
several years at the missionary house at | 
Pekin, where his skill in painting recom- | 
mended him to the Emperor and his court. | 


‘who do not choose to publish it; if it be not 
' genuine, the publication ought to be sup- 
_ pressed as spurious and fraudulent. In 
point of fact, however, he asserts, that the 
work is not genuine. The truth is, that 
soine memoirs, said to be his, got into the 
| hands of the ultras, who suppressed and al- 
tered passages to suit their political views, 
and have thus given them to the world, as 
a confirmation in many points of what they 
| wish to have credited, and to cast an odium 


| upon the fallen party. 





STATISTICS OF BRAZIL. 


The following statistical accounts, if cor- 
rect, evince the wealth, the power, and the 
resources of the Brazilian empire. The 
population of the nineteen provinces which 
|compose it, amounts to upwards of four 
millions. In this census, it is to be lamented 
that there are more than two millions of 


} 
! 
' 
| 
} 


to between twenty-five and thirty thousand 
men; its militia to fifty thousand. The 
revenue of the empire is estimated at nearly 
3,000,000/. sterling ; in the year 1824, it is 
estimated at 95,000,000 francs, or nearly 
4,000,000/. sterling. The vast extent of 
land belonging to the nation, permits Bra- 
zil, by their sale, to redeem its debt, with- 
out imposing burthens on the people. From 
| the king’s arrival in 1808, to his departure 
in 1820, the revenue was in a regularly 
progressive state, and during that period, 
from fourteen millions to sixty-one millions 
of francs annually. 








SOUTHEY’S LETTER ON LORD BYRON. 


Southey has published a letter respecting 
| Lord Byron. We shall, says a London edi- 
| tor, give no further opinion on the contro- 
| versy, than to express regret, that even the 
| object of self-defence should reduce a living 
‘author to the alternative of so violently as- 


| saulting the dead. 








DAUGHTER OF LORD BYRON, 






of the tube, prevents its expanding laterally. they are about forty; and among them is} The Greek government has sent over two 
The caoutchoue is, in this state, exceedingly | that of Ripa, the founder. Those who have letters, addressed to the daughter of Lord 





described, have been expanded, by having 
“ir forced into them, until the caoutchouc 
‘as quite transparent; and, when expanded 
by hydrogen, they were so light as to form 
balloons, with considerable ascending power; 
he hydrogen, however, gradually escapes, 
perhaps through the pores of this thin film 
>t caoutchouc. On expanding the bags in 






chains around their necks, as a sign of their 
having suffered imprisonment. There were 
six Chinese in the college when I visited it ; 
one of them was insane, and another blind.” 





MEMOIRS OF FOUCHE. 
A curious trial has occupied the attention 








his way, the junctions yielded like the other 


of the Parisian pwblie. Fouché died some 


lastic. Bags made of it, in the way just suffered martyrdom are represented with | Byron, giving an account of her father’s 
the instruments of their death; others have | death, and of the services he had rendered 


Greece, and declaring that Greece will 
consider her as its own child. 





ROMAN AMPHORA. 

Among the curiosities lately deposited in 
the British Museum, are some Roman wine 
jars of the year before Christ 105. Their 
antiquity and precise date are placed be- 
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yond a doubt by the totiowing circumstances. 
A numer of earthen-ware vessels of various 
kinds, were dug up among the ruins of Car- 
thage, and sent to this government as a 
present, by the Bey, who knew nothing of 
their age or value, except that the English 
liked such curiosities. On arriving at the 
colonial office, they were ‘orwarded to the 
British Museum; and a learned antiquarian 
of that establishment, examining them with 
care, discovered on Que of the amphore, the 
names of the consuls of the abovementioned 
year. 





MEDICAL REMAINS AT POMPEII. 


M. Choulaut has pubtished at Leipsic a 
pamphlet entitled “ De Locis Pompeianis 
ad Rem Medicam facientibus,” containing 











an account of differe:.t objects relating to 
the medical art, discovered at Pompeii. He 
describes the temple of Esculapius, the amu- 


lets, surgical instruments, pharmaceutical | Sick, Burial of the Dead. 


apparatus, &c. found in the midst of the ruins. 
Amongst the surgical instruments were 
found some nearly resembling those made 
use of at the present day; as, for instance, 
elevators for the operation of trepanning, 
lancets, spatula, instruments for the appli- 
cation of the actual cautery, &c. There 
has not been found one single building 
which could be regarded as a school of sur- 
gery or anatomical museum. 


i 


All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of ev ery kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or 
recently published. As they will be in- 
serted in the Gazette, it is particularly 
desired that the exact titles be stated at 
length. 

*,*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the differ- 
ence. C. H. & Co. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 





North American Review, No. XLVI. 
The Christian Examiner, for November 
and December, 1824. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. | 


A Catechism, in Three Parts. Part 
Firs’, containing the Elements of Religion and Mor- 
ality; designed for Children. Part Se ‘cond, con- 
sisting of Questions and Answers, chiefly His- 
torical, on the Old Testament. Part Third, con- 
sisting of similar Questions and Answers on the 
New Testament, designed for Children and Young 
Persons. Compiled and recommended by the 
Ministers of the Worcester Association in Massa- 
chusetts. Second edition. 

An Easy Method of Learning the Ele- 
ments of the French Pronunciation, in a few Les- 
sons; followed by a Comparative System of Spell 
ing F ‘yench. Third edition, much improved. 

A Family Prayer-Book : containing forms 
of Morning and Evening Prayers, for a Fortnight. 


} tian Indian of the Cherokee Nation. 


| ness is profitable for all things. 
| * Jane and her Teacher.” 

















With those for Schools, .: .eligious Societies, and 
Individuals. By Charles Brooks, Minister of the 
Third Church in Hingham. ‘Third edition, newly 
arranged, revised, and enlarged. 





By Lincoln & Edmands—Boston. 


Lincoln’s Scripture Questions, with An- 
Swers 18mo. 

The American Arithmetic, by J. Robin- 
son, Jun. 12mo 

Temple’s Arithmetic, with additions and | 
improvements. Eighth edition. 


By R. P. & C. Willhams—Boston. 


Wheatly on the Book of Common Pray- 
er of the Church of England. lnproved by Notes 
drawn from a comparison with Shepherd and other | 
writers on the Liturg r, ac ‘apting this edition to the | 
present state of the “Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America, without any alteration of the Original 
Text. In twenty-four Numbers. No. 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, containing Baptism, Confirmation, Matri- 
mony, Visitation ‘of the Sick, Communion of the 











} 


By T. Bedlington & Charles Ewer—Boston. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Second Boston edition. 


Campbell’s Four Gospels. 


a 


5 vols. 18mo. | 


4 yols. 8vo. | 





By S. T. Armstrong, and Crocker & Brew- | 
ster, Boston; and by John P. Haven, New | 
York. 

Memoir of Catherine Brown, a Chris- 
18mo. 





By Whipple & Lawrence—Salem. 


Jay’s Family Prayers, third American 
from the seventh London edition. 

Jessy Allan, the Lame Girl: a story 
founded on Facts. By the author of * The Decis- 
ion,” “ Profession is not Principle,” &c. 

Stories for Children—containing The 
Villager’s Daughter, Temper, Truth and F alsehood, 
The Snow Drop, and the Basket-Makers. 

Little Nannette, a Narrative of Facts. 
From the third English edition. 

Jane and her Teacher; or the Sunday 
School of Ellington. ; 

George Wilson and his Friend ; or, Godli- | 
By the author of 


cL 





By A. Phelps—Greenfield, Mass. 


Antiquarian Researches; comprising a 
History of the Indian Wars in the Country border- | 
ing Connecticut River and parts adjacent, and | 
other Interesting Events, from the first landing of | 
the Pilgrims to the conquest of Canada, by ‘the | 
English, in 1760. With notices of Indian Depre- | 
dations j in the Neighbouring Country; and of the | 
first Planting and Progre ss of Settlements in New | 
England, New York, and Canada. By E. Hoyt, | 


Esq. anthor of several Military Works. 
octavo. 


A History of the United States of Amer- | 


ica, ona plan adapted to the capacity of Youth, 
and designed to aid the memory by systematic ar- | 
rangement and interesting associations I}lustrat- 
ed by Engravings. 
Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. 


Seeeieeieeeee 


By J. B. Moore & J. W. Shepard—Con- 
cord, N. H. 


Elements of Moral Philosophy ; compris- 
ing the Theory of Morals and Practical Ethics. 


Fourth edition. 











French of J. N. Bouilly. 


1 volume, | 


With Questions prefixed. By | 
_ American Law, 





By John L. Parkhurst. Price $1.25 


By E. Bliss & Eb. White—New York. 


Tales for Mothers, translated from the 
12mo. 

Missionary Journal and Memoir of the 
Rey. Joseph Wolf, Missionary to the Jews. 12mo. 








By Abraham Small—Philadelphia. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of 
| the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, Gc. By 
James Prior, Esq. 8vo 

Five Thousand Receipts in all the Useful 
and Domestic Arts. By Colin Mackenzie. 8vo. 





By A. Small, and H. C. Carey & I. Lea— 
Philadelphia. 


Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron, 


from Authentic Documents, &c. by the late R. C, 
Dallas, Esq. 8vo. 








LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 





At the University Press—Cambridge. 


(Several of which are shortly to be published by 
CumMInGs, HiLLiaRp, & Co. Boston.) 


Outlines of the Principal Events in the 


| Life of General Lafayette. From the North Ameri- 


can Review. 

A Selection of Hymns and Psalms, for 
Social and Private Worship. Fine edition, in 12mo. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
comprehending the Doctrine of Equilibrium and 
Motion, as applied to Solids and Fluids, chiefly 
compiled from the most approved writers, and de- 
signed for the use of the Students of the University 
of Cambridge, N. E. By John Farrar, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, 
taken principally from the Arithmetic of S. F. La- 
croix, and translated into English with such Alter- 
ations and Additions as were found necessary in 
order to adapt it to the use of the American Student. 
Vhird Edition. Jvol. 8vo. 

Elements of Geometry, by A. M. Legen- 
dre, Member of the Institute and the Legion ot 
Honour, of the Royal Society of London, &e. 
Translated from the French for the use of the 
Students of the University at Cambridge, New 
England. 

Adam’s Latin Grammar, with some Im- 
provements and the following Additions: Rules for 


, the Pronunciation of Latin; A concise Introduction 


to the Making of Latin Verses; A metrical Key to 
the Odes of Horace; A Table showing the value of 
Roman Coins. We ichts, and Measures. By Ben- 
jamin A. Gould, Master of the Free Latin School of 
| Boston. 

[N. B. In this edition, that portion of the ori- 
| ginal grammar which belongs exclusively to Eng- 
, lish grammar, is omitted, as an encumbrance en- 
tirely useless. This will give room for the addi- 
| tions contemplated without increasing the size of 
| the volume. | 

A Catalogue of American Minerals, with 
the Localities of all which are known to exist in 
every State, &c., having the Towns, Counties, &c., 
in each State, arranged alphabetically. By Samuel 
Robinson, M. D., Member of the American Geolog- 
ical Society. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
umes. Vol. VIII. 

Collectanea Greca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition: in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Dalzel’s Collectanea Graeca Majora 
Stereotype edition. 
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Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- 


of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

The Four Gespels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colburn. 

No. 1V., Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 
A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 


octavo. 
An Edition of the Bible in Spanish, in 
2mo. 


By Wells & Lilly—Boston. 


History of Massachusetts, from July, 
1775, when General Washington took command of | 
the Army at Cambridge, to 1789, when the Federal | 
Government was organized under the present Con- 
stitution, being a Continuation of the volume pub- | 
lished in 1822. By Alden Bradford, Esq. 

Second Series of High-Ways and Bye- 
Ways; or Tales of the R oadside. 

No. 1V. and V. of Malte-Brun’s Geogra- | 
phy. 

No. LX XXI. Edinburgh Review. 

No. LXI. Quarterly Review. 

A New Digest of Massachusetts Reports, 
from vol. 1 to 18 inclusive in 1 vol. 8yo. By Lew- 
is Bigelow, Esq. 








By Richardson & Lord—Boston. 


| : 
| guage, passion, power, sympathy; he causes 
'them to live, breathe, feel. 


| Every person of susceptibility has been 


a AE Se 





ADVERTISEMiNTS. 


POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 


Just published, the Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, complete in four 
volumes. 

This edition is beautifully and correctly 
printed, and afforded at less than half the 
price of the London copy. 





Extract from the North American Review. 

“THe great distinction and glory of 
Wordsworth’s Poetry is the intimate con- 
verse which it holds with nature. He sees 
her face to face; he is her friend, her con- 
fidential counsellor, her high priest; and 
he comes from her inmost temple to reveal 
to us her mysteries, and unravel those se- 
cret influences which he had always felt, 
but hardly understood. It is not merely 
that he admires her beauties with enthusi- 
asm, and describes them with the nicest 
accuracy, but he gives them voice, lan- 


We acknowl- 
edge that even this has been done by gifted 
bards before him; but never so thoroughly 
as by him; they lifted up corners of the 
veil, and he has drawn it aside; he has 
established new relationships, and ‘detected 
hitherto unexplored affinities, and made the 
connexion still closer than ever between 
this goodly universe and the heart of man. 





A Latin Reader, by Frederick Jacobs. 


From the German edition. Edited by George 
Bancroft. 


Perry’s Spelling Book, improved with | 
Walker's Pronunciation, adapted on a new plan, | 


by Israel Alger, A. M. 


eee 


By Samuel T. Armstrong— Boston. 


Letters and Papers of the late Rev. 
Thomas Scott; never before published. With 
Occasional Observations, by John Scott, A. M. 1 
vol. 12mo. 


By Lincoln & Edmands— Boston. 


Dr Adams’ Geography. Eighth edition. 





By Jacob B. Moore—Concord, N. H. 
Reports of Cases Argued and Determin- | 


ed in the Superior Court of New Hampshire. Part | 


I. of Vol. Ili. [These Reports are hereaiter to be 
published in numbers, each comprising one or 
more Circuits. ] 

An Abridgment of Lectures on Rheto- 
ric, by Hugh Blair, D. D.; greatly improved by | 
the addition to each pase ot Appropriate Ques: | 
tions, by Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. Principal of a | 
Literary Seminary for Young Ladies, Boston. 
Fifth edition. {In this edition, the Questions are 
placed at the bottom of the pages, so as to prevent 
the inconvenience of turning to the end of the 
chapter when using them. ‘The answers are not 
designated by figures in the text, as that arrange- 
ment would seem to favour the ease, rather than the 
diligence, of the scholar. ] 





By E. Littell—Philadelphia. 


The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science. No. XXIX. 
The Journai of Foreign Medical Litera- 


ture and Science. No. XVI. Edited by John D. 
Godman, M. D. 


affected with more or less distinctness, by 
_ the various forms of natural beauty, and the 
| associations and remembrances connected 
_with them by the progress of a storm, the 
expanse of ocean, the gladness of a sunny 
field, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


W ordsworth has taught these sentiments 


/and impuises a language, and has given | 


j . 
‘them a law and a rule. Our intercourse 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


By Cummines, Hinuiarp, & Co., and for 
sale at their Bookstore, No. 1, Cornhill, 
Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mics, with questions. By John H. Wil- 
kins, A. M. Third Edition. 


RECOMMENDATIOMS. 


Dear Sir, 

I wave examined your treatise on as- 
tronomy, and I think that subject is better 
explained, and that more matter is contained 
in this, than any other book of the kind, 
with which I am acquainted ; 1 therefore 
cheerfully recommend it to the patronage 
of the public. With respect, sir, your obe 
dient servant, 

WARREN COLBURN. 

Mr. J. H. Wivxrns. 

Boston, 14 June, 1822. 





Wilkins’ Elements of Astronomy, by 
presenting in a concise, but perspicuous and 
familiar manner, the descriptive and physi- 
cal branches of the science, and rejecting 
what is merely mechanical, exhibits to the 
student all that is most valuable and inter- 
esting to the youthful mind in this sublime 


department of human knowledge. 


WALTER R. JOHNSON, 
Principal of the Academy, Germantown. 
Germantown, ( Penn.) 5th June, 1823. 





Having examined the work above de- 
scribed, | unite in opinion with Walter R. 
Joknson concerning its merits. 


ROBERTS VAUX. 
Philadelphia, 6th Mo. 11, 1823. 





Messrs Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

Having been partially engaged in giving 
instruction to youth, for the last fifteen 
| years, it mas been necessary for me to ex- 
amine all the treatises on education which 





with nature becomes permanent ; 





ings to the growth of earth, the elements, | 
| the lights of heaven, and a capacity of re- 

| deiving rich modifications and improve- | 
| ments ‘of those feelings in return. We are 

convinced that there is more mind, more 
_ soul about us, wherever we look, and wher- | 
_ever we move; and there is—for we have | 
imparted both to the material world; there | 


is no longer any duliness or death in our | 
habitation; but a sweet music, and an in- | 
telligent voice, are forever speaking to our | 
secret ear, and the beauty of alli visible | 
| things becomes their joy, ‘and we partake | 
init, and gather from the confiding grati- | 


tude of surrounding objects, fresh cause of | ~Commrses, Hinuiarp, & Co. No. 134 Wash- 


praise to the Maker of them ali.” 


For sale by Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. | 
Boston; William Hilliard, Cambridge ; 
Gray, Childs, & Co. and J. W. Foster, 
Portsmouth; B. Perkins, Hanover; W. 
' Hyde, Portland; Bliss & White, and Car- 
vill, New York; A. Small, and Cary & 
Lea, Philadelphia; E. Mickle, Baltimore ; 
Pishey Thompson, Washington; and §. 
Babcock & Co., Charleston, 8. C. 





we ac- | 
quire a habit of transierring human feel- | 


came within my reach. Among other trea- 
tises examined, there have been several on 
astronomy. Of these, the “ Elements of _ 
_ tronomy, by John H Wilkins, A. M.,” re- 
cently published by you, is, in my opinion, 
decidedly the best. JI have accordingly in- 
troduced it into my Seminary, and find it 
| well calculated to answer its intended pur- 
| pose, by plain illustrations to lead young 
persons to a know ledge of that most interest- 
ing science. J. L. BLAKE, 


Principal of Lit. Sem. for Young Ladies. 
Boston, Jan. 5, 1825. 





ENGLISH TEACHER AND EXER- 
CISES. 


ington street [No. 1 Cornhill], have for 
sale, new editions of these neat and valua- 
| ble School Books. 

The English Teacher contains all the 
Rules, Notes, and important Observations 
in Murray’s large Grammar, which are in- 
troduced in their proper places, and united 
with the Exercises and Key in perpendicu- 
lar collateral columns, which show intui- 
tively both the errors and corrections 
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through all the exercises in Orthography, 
Syntax, Punctuation, and Rhetorical con- 
struction. 

The Exercises form a neat 18mo volume 
of 252 pages, on good paper and neat type, 
for the particular use of pupils in schools; 
and being a counterpart to the Teacher, 
corresponds to it in design and execution. 
The Key is left out of this volume for the 
purpose of giving the scholar an epportuni- 
ty of exercising his judgment upon the ap- 
plication of the rules, without a too ready 
and frequent reference to the key. 

The Promiscuous Exercises in cach of 
the four parts of False Grammar, in both 
volumes, have figures, or letters of the al- 
phabet, introduced, referring to the partic- 
_ rule or principle by which nearly eve- 

individual correction is to be made. 
Godel care and vigilance haye been exer- 
cised to prevent defects of the press in 
these editions, as well as to correct the nu- 
merous errors which have found their way 
into the various editions of these works 
now in circulation. There can be no haz- | 
ard in saying, that there is no ROTIOND } 
edition, either of Murray’s Exercises or 
Key, so correct as the English Teacher, 
and the Boston “ Improved Stereotype Edi- 
tion of the English Exercises,” 

These very neat and handsome school 
manuals will perform much service, save 
much time, and furnish teachers, private | i 
learners, and schools with those facilities 
which will enable the attentive and indus- 
trious student to trace with precision, 
pleasure, and profit, the great variety of 
principles, which, like the muscles of the 
body, spread themselyes through the Eng- 
lish language. 

It is to be regretted that so few fully un- 
derstand the grammatical and accurate 
construction of their owa language. There 
is a fashion already too prevalent in our 
country, which has long obtained in Eng- 








| 


flections of the Voice. 
on a fine linen paper, and solicits the pub- | 


adapted to produce a radical improv ement 
in this very important department of Eng- 
lish education. With these aids, individu- 
als and pupils, with a little instruction in 
parsing, may alone become not only proti- 
cients, but skilful and just critics, in one of 
the most copious and difficult of all lan- 
guages, our own. 


Feb. 1. 





VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED and for sale by Lrxcoux & 
EpMANpbs, 59 Washington-street [53 Corn- 
hill. 

W eller’ School Dictionary, printed on 
a fine paper, on handsome stereotype plates. 

The Elements of Arithmetic, by James 
Robinson, jr.; an appropriate work for 
the first classes in schools. 

The American Arithmetic, by James | 
Robinson, jr.; intended as a Sequel to the 
Elements. This work contains all the gen- | 
eral rules which are necessary to adapt it | 





to schools in cities and in the country, em- | 
bracing Commission, Discount, Duties, An- | 
| nuities, Barter, Guaging, Mechanical Pow- | 
ers, &c. &c. Although the work is put at | 
a low price, it will be found to contain a | 
greater quantity of matter than most of 
the School Arithmetics in general use. 
fai Child’s Assistant in the Art of Read- 
g, containing a pleasing seleetion of easy 
vasiags for young children. Price 124 cts. 
The Pronouncing Introduction, being 
Murray’s Introduction with accents, calcu- 
lated to lead to a correct pronunciation. 
The Pronouncing English Reader, being | 
Murray’s Reader accented, divided into 
paragraphs. Enriched with a Frontispiece, 
exhibiting Walker’s illustration of the In- | 
The work is printed 





lic patronage. 


Murray’ 6 Exercises; a new and i improv- 
ed stereotype edition, in which references 
are made, in the Promiscuous Exercises, to 
the particular rules to which they relate. 

Also for sale, the School Books in gener- 
al use. 

*.* In issuing the above works, it has 
been the object of the pubiishers to elevate 
the style of School Books in typographical 
execution; and they cherish the expecta- 
tion that instructers and school committees 
will, on examination, be disposed to patron- 
ise them. 

Feb. 1. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
By R. P. & C. WitxiiAMs, 79 Washing- 


ton-street, Boston, 

A Letter from a Blacksmith to the Min- 
isters and Elders of the Church of Scot- 
land, in which the manner of Public Wor- 
ship in that Church is considered, its incon- 
veniences and defects pointed out, and 


'methods for removing them humbly pro- 


posed, 


3e not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 


heart be hasty to utter any thing before God, for - 


God is in heaven, and thou upon earth : therefore 


let thy words be few. Eccl. y. 2. 

I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with 
the understanding also. 1 Cor. xiy. 15. 

From a London edition. For sale as 
above, and by the booksellers throughout 
the United States. 

This work is published on common pa- 
per, and sold at a cheap rate for distribu- 
tion; also on fine five dollar paper, to 
bind, and match other elegant books. 

Feb. 1. 





WELLS & LILLY, 


Have in press, and will shortly publish, 
A New Digest of Massachusetts Reports. 


Adams’ Geography ; a very much approv- | By Lewis Bigelow, Counsellor at Law. The 


ought, in a proper degree, to be encourag- | 


lish Teacher and Exercises are excellently 


ed work, which has passed through numer- 


land, particularly among the superior class- | 
ous editions. With a correct Atlas. 


es of society, and which has by no means 
been conducive to a general and extensive 
cultivation of the English language. The | improvements. 
subject of allusion is an extravagant predi- | Eiehth edition. 





| 


Temple’s Arithmetic, with additions and | | 
Printed on fine paper. | 


lection for the study of foreign Janguages, | The Pronouncing Testament, in which | 


to the neglect of our own, a language | all the proper names, and many other 
which by us should be esteemed the most | words, are divided and accented agreeably 
useful and valuable of all. This extrava- | to Walker's Dictionary and Classical Key ; 
sance has been justly censured by Mr Wal- | —peculiarly suited to the use of Schools. 
ker in the following remark. “ We think,” | Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
says he, “ we show our breeding by a knowl- with Questions for examination, with addi- 
edge of those tongues {the “French and tional Notes and Illustrations, a Frontis- 
Italian], and an ignorance of our own.” | piece representing the Solar System, &c. 
A knowledge of other languages is truly | &c., being a greatly improved edition. By 
desirable, and the acquisition of them | the "Rev. J. L. Blake. 
Alger’s Murray, being an Abridgement | 
ed by all friends of improvement ; but it is | of Morray’ s Grammar, in which large ad- 
deyoutly to be wished, by every friend to | ditions of Rules and Notes are inserted | 
the interests of our country and of English | from the larger work. 
literature, that American youth would show The English Teacher, being Murray’s | 
a zeal, in this respeet, exemplified by the | Exercises and Key, placed in opposite col- 
matrons of ancient Rome; and, like them, | umns, with the addition of rules and obser- 
suffer not the study of foreign languages to | vations from the Grammar;—an admi- 
prevent, but strictly to subserve the culti- ; rable private learner’s guide to au aecurate 
vation of their own. knowledge of the English language, and 
It is confidently believed that the Eng-/ also an assistant to instructers. By T. 
Alger, jr. 
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_work will embrace all the Reports now pub- 
lished, and will be otherwise improved in 
several important particulars. 
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Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnishy 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
eriodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents, 
and make up ‘orders on the tenth of every 
‘month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, beoks, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
'men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
|or can procure on quite as good terms as 

‘those of their respective publishers. 
CummMines, Hitxiiarp, & Co, 
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